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E HAVE LEARNED from many an indig- 

nant letter that a CU member decidedly 
does not like to look into his Reports or his 
Buying Guide for a rating of a certain product 
and find nothing there on the subject of same. 
It has been strongly implied by members who 
have had this experience that we have broken 
faith, or, at the least, are guilty of conduct 
unbecoming a good consumer organization. 

This doesn’t make us wholly unhappy, 
either. A member who protests when he feels 
his interests are not being properly served is 
doing what any good consumer ought to do, 
and the more such members a consumer organi- 
zation has, the better organization it will be. 
Even so, we want to state our defense. 

First of all, in the present-day highly com- 
plicated marketplace there are many more 
brands—thousands more—than any agency 
can cover. What we try to do, through mar- 
ket surveys and shoppers in numerous cities, is 
to make sure we cover the most generally avail- 
able brands of any given product. With some 
exceptions—usually determined by the funds 
available for the purchase of samples—we do. 

Secondly, costs or technical difficulties some- 
times prevent us from covering certain types 
of products. We have postponed some reports 
because the tests that should be made if the 
report is to be sound are simply beyond our 
means. We have postponed other reports 
because adequate test methods are simply lack- 
ing—the consumer movement is still too 
young to have developed all the techniques 
that are necessary. 

In short, product by product and point by 
point, we feel that in most cases we can show 
either a report made or a fundamental reason 
why one was not made. 

Now let us leave the defensive and take the 
offensive. We maintain that, despite all omis- 
sions, almost any member of CU can more 
than make back the small cost of his member- 


A Letter of Complaint... . 





THIS IS ONE OF A SERIES OF STATEMENTS 
CLARIFYING THE WORK OF CONSUMERS UNION 


ship in almost any given issue of the Reports. 
We maintain that a single report can often 
justify the cost of a year's service. We main- 
tain these things because innumerable members 
have told us time after time that they are true. 

Nor is this a plea that CU’s positive merits 
be highlighted to submerge attention to 
deficiencies. We do feel that actual credit 
should be given for the actual value of CU's 
present work, and that some members tend to 
forget or to overlook the extent of that value. 

We know that a member who does not find 
a certain brand of shoes rated one month may 
forget that two months before he avoided a 
bad buy and made a good buy and saved $7.50 
by following the ratings of electric shavers; 
or that he saves $5 during the year because in 
one issue he was put on the track of a good 
and inexpensive brand of tomato juice. 


AS for the deficiencies, we urge all members to 

belabor us for them as hard and as steadily 
as they feel we deserve it. But we urge them to 
do one other thing, too. We urge them to 
reflect that almost all of CU’s shortcomings in 
coverage of brands and products are caused by 
the highly restricted resources that CU has for 
the giant-size job it has to do. 

Resources are measured by membership, for 
CU's income is derived only from its members. 
And resources measure technical work, for 
CU's income above essential publishing and 
Operating costs goes into the preparation of 
reports for you. We can make so many tests of 
so many products with a membership of 
85,000. With a membership of 150,000 we 
can make so many more—and what's more, 
we will. 

You can figure it this way, roughly: if you 
get two friends to join CU, soon after, when 
you look through the Reports, you will find a 
rating of one more product than you would 
otherwise have found. It doesn’t work out 
quite so neatly as all that. But it works out 
in that direction. 















The Strange Case of 
Professor Rugg 


N ACQUAINTANCE of ours who makes his living in the 
fg enreraet business insists that advertising’s purpose in 
life is to “make known the truth” about products. Starting with 
this, our friend takes off on a flight of illogic the net of which 
is that advertising, the truth-bringer, is an indispensable serv- 
ant of the people and that anyone who does not hold his hat 
over his heart when this dictum is pronounced is subversive. 
We fear our friend suffers from delayed adolescence. 

All advertising men don’t suffer from delayed adolescence, 
of course. Some of them know what they’re doing. The realistic, 
grown-up advertising man’s point of view was expressed very 
well in a speech given last year by Mr. Raymond Rubicam, 
Chairman of the Board of Young & Rubicam, Inc., one of the 
largest and most successful advertising agencies in the world. 

“The only reason for the existence of advertising,” said he, 
“is that it sells goods to the many simultaneously the way 
personal salesmen sell goods to the people individually. It has 
no other justification worth mentioning.” 


We are minded of these varying viewpoints by the curious 
drive that has been conducted, for the past couple of years, 
against the school textbooks written by Harold Rugg, professor 
of economics at Columbia University. They deal at some length 
with the place of advertising in the social setup and what he 
has to say about advertising has largely brought down the fires 
on him. 

The writings of the much-belabored professor—and particu- 
larly his comments on advertising—have been pushed, pulled, 
strained, distorted, put on the rack and torn apart in an effort 
to prove that he is trying to lead the nation’s young astray. 

In at least one small community his books have been burned, 
and when the president of the local school board protested the 
book-burning, a fiery cross was burned on his doorstep. Some 
school boards have banned the books (and some of the bans 
were promptly lifted after the board members read the books). 
The drive on Rugg reached absolute zero when Mrs. Elwood 
J. Turner, corresponding secretary of the Daughters of Colonial 
Wars, charged that one of Professor Rugg’s texts was “very, 
very un-American” because it “tried to give the child an 
unbiased viewpoint instead of teaching him real Americanism.” 

We have looked through the Rugg books and find that they 
do indeed try to give the child an unbiased viewpoint. In doing 
so they step on such toes as are most comfortable when shod 
in bias. And they also urge some critical examination of the 
idea that real Americanism is the peculiar invention and 
exclusive property of advertising associations, reactionary 
business cliques and professional patriotic organizations. 

These are the three sources of virtually all the attacks on 
Rugg that can be traced. More specifically, the sources are a 
handful of individuals identified as officers of or propagandists 
for such groups. 

These include the notorious George Sokolsky, who has done 
face-lifting work for the National Ass’n of Manufacturers; 
B. C. Forbes, a Hearst financial writer; Augustin G. Rudd, 
a retired army major; assorted Americanism specialists for 
the DAR, the American Legion, the Daughters of Colonial 
Wars, and other such. 

Most indefatigable and influential of all are Merwin K. 
Hart, president of an organization known as the New York 
State Economic Council, Inc., and frequently identified as an 
intimate of the fascist Christian Front; and Alfred T. Falk, 
research director for the Advertising Federation of America. 
Of these, Falk appears to be the most virulent opponent of 
what Mrs. Turner refers to as “an unbiased viewpoint.” He 
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The purposes of Consumers Union, as 
stated in its charter, are “to obtain and pro- 
vide for consumers information and counsel 
on consumer goods services ... to give 
information and assistance on all matters 
relating to the expenditure of earnings and 
the family income . . . to initiate and 
to cooperate with individual and group 
efforts seeking to create and maintain 
decent living standards for consumers.” 
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has issued pamphlets, made speeches, prodded advertising 
clubs into anti-Ruggism. 

This is a very interesting fact. For Mr. Falk is securely on 
the same side of the fence as Mr. Rubicam, quoted up above. 
And considering the latter’s great eminence in the advertising 
profession, Mr. Falk as a faithful servant thereof would 
probably be caught dead rather than take sharp issue with 
Mr. Rubicam on such a fundamental thing as the definition 
of advertising’s function. And yet, when you read what Profes- 
sor Rugg has to say on the subject of advertising you may or 
may not be startled to find that he and Mr. Rubicam have 
essentially the same idea. About the only difference apparent 
to us is that Mr. Rugg, as befits a professor in social science, 
dwells on some possible social aspects of advertising and urges 
the students to consider them. Mr. Rubicam, as befits the head 
of an advertising agency, does not. 

It should follow that not all of the advertising business 
follows Mr. Falk when he mounts his donkey to charge off in 
all directions. Nor does it. 

Much has been written concerning the campaign against 
Rugg and we have read through most of it, pro and con, as it 
has appeared. The most succinct, revealing and meaningful 
comment of them all, to our way of thinking, appeared in an 
article in Printers’ Ink, telling about a conference on consumer 
education at Stephens College. Excerpt: 

The Rugg-Falk controversy over textbooks lay under the surface 
of the whole conference. Professor Rugg was the only speaker who 
received anything approaching an ovation. 

Business cannot afford to misinterpret this sympathy. It does not 
mean that the consumer educators are radicals who should be 
hailed before the Dies Committee. 

Their feeling is based on understandable resentment toward 
anything that seems to attack the freedom of the teacher to teach 
what he believes to be the truth. Teachers prefer that business 
keep its hands off the textbooks. 

Unless the advertising business exercises extreme care and 


discretion the Rugg-Falk controversy may have some unpleasant 
backfires. 


We urge you to read this little passage over and ponder it 
well. It says more about the real meaning of the drive on Rugg 

the motivations for it, the objectives and the nature of the 
forces—than anything we have come across. And the source 
is, as they say, unimpeachable; Printers’ Ink is the foremost 
advertising trade journal. 


What brings us into print on this subject is a recent 
announcement by the National Ass’n of Manufacturers that it 
is undertaking a study of textbooks to inform its members 
so that they might take action against any books found 
prejudicial to the American form of government or to the 
system of free enterprise, N.A.M. style. For this purpose the 
Association has engaged the services of Ralph W. Robey, 
professor of economics at Columbia University, who will have 
“the objective function simply of abstracting such books, pri- 
marily by means of actual quotations which will illustrate 
the author’s attitude toward our governmental and economic 
institutions.” 

Objective? The New York Times, in its story on this piece 
of news, identified Professor Robey as “one of the foremost 
critics of the socialism of the New Deal,” meaning presumably 
that subversive system of government which was lately given 
the votes of 26,400,000 American citizens. In the long history 
of the campaign against Professor Rugg, the National Ass’n 
of Manufacturers may now take its place at the side of Mrs. 
Elwood J. Turner of the Daughters of Colonial Wars. 

But before it goes too far, may we suggest that the N.A.M. 
do a little reading on its own? We suggest (1) Mr. Rubicam’s 
speech, (2) the passage from Printers’ Ink, and (3) Professor 


Rugg’s books, 
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“IN CONSIDERING THE 
government attitude on 
consumer protection, it 
is not that business 
wants to or will oppose 
sound moves in the 
consumer interest. It 
is for business to see to it that such moves as are made are 
actually in the consumer interest in that they do not impose 
such a burden on the business interest that consumer welfare 
in the long run will suffer. ... If there ever was a time when 
business leadership in the consumer movement was needed, 
it is now.”—from Sates MANAGEMENT. 


Quote Without 


Comment 


“WITHOUT ADEQUATE INFORMATION, CONSUMERS ARE AT THE 
mercy of an unscrupulous or careless seller, If they had a 
better knowledge of quality and if there was standardization 
of grades, there would be more intelligent buyers. This in 
turn would have the effect of encouraging responsible sellers 
and penalizing the vendors of inferior merchandise. Thus 
trusteeship in relation to the consumer would be enhanced.” 
—from “Bureaucracy and Trusteeship in Large Corporations,” 
a monograph prepared for the Temporary National Economic 


Committee by Marshall E. Dimock and H. K. Hyde. 


“THE RIPE-OLIVE INDUSTRY HAS ALWAYS DIVIDED ITS PRODUCTS 
up into so many classifications that it required a strict course 
in memory-training to keep them straight. Now comes the 
good news that the industry has finally set standards on its 
products ‘to help trade and consumer select intelligently the 
size of ripe olive they desire.” And instead of all the confusion 
that used to exist, the classifications for ripe olives have now 
been boiled down to the following—Small, Medium, Large, 
Extra Large, Mammoth, Giant, Jumbo, Colossal, Super Colos- 
sal. A child could select intelligently the size of ripe olive he 
desired out of that crystal-clear list.”-—from Business WEEK. 


o 


. . . ORIGINAL DELAYS NOW REFLECTED IN LAGGING SCHEDULES 
may be traced in part at least to the driving of hard bargains 
with the government on profits and plant expansion allowances. 
In addition to these and more specific difficulties, such as the 
effort of the aircraft industry to keep that business on a 
custom-built basis and to fight off mass production poaching, 
there is a certain attitude among some industrialists which 
needs changing, according to observers. The national emer- 
gency is being used by these men, it is suspected, to screen a 
very thinly veiled effort to break down labor and other safe- 
guards. ... 

Another phase of discussion has to do with curtailment of 
consumer goods, although the need of anything drastic in this 
line seems quite a long way off. Certain metal products may 
get scarcer as defense demands grow, but the public is in no 
competition with the government for tanks, ordnance and air- 
craft. And, again, labor supply remains ample for butter 
and guns. 

Unless there is more unity of purpose and a discarding of 
this purely oppositionist attitude, business may draw down 
on itself the controls and regimentation that slackers always 
invite.”—from “The Merchant's Point of View,” a column by 


C. F. Hughes in the Sunday New York Times, 





Coming Reports 
As reports scheduled for coming issues are the 
following: Vacuum Cleaners, Fine-Grain Developers, 
Toilet and Cleansing Tissues, Kitchen Knives, Egg Beaters, 
Vitamin C in Canned Tomato and Pineapple Juice. 
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Buyer's Guide to the New Cars 


$700-S800 $800-$900 $900-S950 $950-$1,000 $1,000-$1075 S$1,075-S1,200 $I 200-S$t,300 $1,300-$1,500 


CHAMPION CHAMPION SUPER 6, 11 LUXE 6, $-8 110, 1900 SE 40 120, 1901 
CUSTOM, 3G DE LUXE, 3G 


\ STUDEBAKER STUDEBAKER HUDSON DESOTO DE PACKARD 6 BUICK 8 PACKARD 8 CADILLAC 61 


WILLYS BUICK SPECIAL 
AMERICAR, 441 8, 40 


BEST BUYS 


PLYMOUTH 6 PLYMOUTH OLDS SPECIAL STUDEBAKER HUDSON STUDEBAKER BYVICK BUICK ROAD 
P.11 DE LUXE 6 6, 66 COMMANDER COMMODORE PRESIDENT 8 CENTURY 8,60 MASTER, 79 
P.11 eh 8, 14 7C 


CHEVROLET CHEVROLET PONTIAC DE OLDS SPECIAL CHRYSLER PONTIAC HUDSON CADILLAC, 62 
MASTER DE SPECIAL LUXE 8, 27 8, 68 ROYAL 6 CUSTOM 8& COMMODORE 
LUXE DE LUXE C-28 29 CUSTOM 8, 17 


estimated 


FORD V-8 HUDSON DE NASH AM MERCURY 8 PONTIAC OLDS CUS CHRYSLER 
SPECIAL or LUXE 6, 10P BASSADOR STREAM TOM 8, 98 SARATOGA 
DE LUXE SPECIAL 6 LINER 8, 2 C-30 


n 


il 


order of merit! 


HUDSON FORD SUPER PONTIAC DE HUDSON COM. OLDS BUICK SUPER 
TRAVELLER DE LUXE LUXE 6, 25 MODORE 6 DYNAMIC 8, 78 &, $0 


} 

NASH AM PLYMOUTH eo) @) 0) <) wee): PONTIAC OLDS OLOS CUS 
BASSADOR SPECIAL DE LUXE 6, D-19 STREAMLINER DYNAMIC TOM 6, 96 
600, 4140 LUXE, P-12 6, 26 


NASH AM-.- NASH AM 
BASSADOR BASSADOR 
600 DE LUXE SPECIAL # 


ALSO ACCEPTABLE 


PONTIAC 
CUSTOM 6, 24 


face rising living costs, increased taxa- 
tion, a potential scarcity of good repair 
men, and the possibility of higher fuel 


costs, 


OF CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS _ WU therefore remphasizes its previous 


warnings against overbuying and against 






























9 Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants—more a haphazard selection oo cars whose 
1 than 200 specialists selected for competence and freedom from commercial bias—in university, appearance may be impressive but which 
governmental and private laboratories. Samples for test are in practically all cases obtained are overpowered or otherwise not adapted 


on the open market by CU's shoppers. Ratings are based on laboratory tests, carefully con- 


Pee ~ a : to the work they will have to do. 
trolled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a large number of per- ‘ P ey Ww do 


: : : - ee s al s w-< ‘rs ( 
sons, or on a combination of these factors. Most ratings of necessity reflect opinion as well as As always, new-car buyer will find 
scientific data. For even with rigorous tests, interpretation of findings is often a matter on that getting a more expensive car in 
which expert opinion differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that such opinions as enter into its order to obtain better “quality” usually 
evaluations shall be as competent, honest, and free from bias as it is possible to make them. raises ownership costs per mile. Except 
@ “Best Buys” should give greater return per dollar although some products rated “Also where prestige values or very severt 


Acceptable" may be of higher quality. Except where otherwise noted, a product rated "Not service are concerned, proper selection 
Acceptable” is judged to be of inferior quality or is considered to be potentially harmful. from the two or three lowest price 
groups will meet nearly every transpor 
tation need. 


Regardless ot the price paid, perhaps 








the best single buying rule is to concen- 


trate on features which will stiil have 





utility for vou when the car is three or 


four years old—that is, on transporta- 


© tion rather than on style values rhis 
e ll omo ] es is not a procedure that will find favor 


with most salesmen; and if everyone did 





a ; ? i it, it would revolutionize the industry 
| CU's consultants find that 1941's main trends work a hardship on for the better. Assuredly, now is the 


ea ; , time to apply the rule. For it is highly 
consumers. This reports surveys the market, rates all leading girs 
possible that, due to employment of auto 


models, and points a moral: this year, of all years, buy carefully materials and plants in the defense pro- 


gram, the 1941 car buyer’s period of 


ownership may be forcibly extended. 

‘OMPARED with last year’s cars, the Except for the added seating space, This of all years, is a good year to 
, C 1941 models are higher in price, each of these developments works a hard- buy carefully. 

longer, heavier, and nearly all engines ship on consumers; the cars are harder For 1941 the range of models offered 
\ have more power and higher compres- to buy, harder to get into garages and the public is different in several ways. 
| sion ratios. Some models of Buick and parking spaces, and in most cases more Not only have prices gone up, but the 
all Cadillacs have compression ratios expensive to operate. lowest-priced Ford (Model 60) and 
so high as to require the use of pre- These and other luxury features appear Chevrolet (Master with conventional 
mium fuels. on the 1941 cars at a time when buyers’ springing) have been dropped. Willys 
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1941'S NEW MODELS MAY BE 1942'S NEW MODELS, TOO 


This, of all years, is a good year to buy carefully 


is made in only one model, the Ameri- 
car, instead of standard and deluxe. 
Studebaker Champion is now the lowest- 
priced 6 on the market. Nash has in- 
troduced a brand-new economy 6 in the 
lowest price field. 

In Pontiac, Oldsmobile and _ several 
other lines, either 6- or 8-cylinder engines 
are optional, with rather moderate extra 
cost for the 8 (neither 6 nor 8 is 
always to be preferred). Two-door 
sedans, which offer sedan capacity at a 
$30 to $50 saving, are omitted from some 
GM and Studebaker lines in favor of 
“six-passenger” coupes. 

At the upper end of the price scale, 
Buick Model 80, LaSalle, and Cadillac 
16 have been dropped, a_ low-priced 
Cadillac replacing the LaSalle. 

The number of optional 
ratios has increased, and there is a 
wider variety of extra-cost four-speed 
transmissions and of devices to lessen 
clutch operation, including the “Fluid 
Flywheel.” 

A three-piece front fender on Ford 
and Mercury is one of the few conces- 
sions toward lower repair costs. Bumpers 
are frequently tied in with front-end 
sheet metal so that almost no space to 
absorb shocks without damage exists. 
Die-cast radiator grilles, which break but 
do not bend under impact, are found in 
more ornate form on more cars, and are 
easier than ever to hit. Fenders, especi- 
ally on “deluxe” models, are ornamented 
with chromium strips or _pressed-in 
creases which very definitely increase the 
difficulty and cost of fender repairs. 

Mechanical accessibility appears in 
general no worse than last year, though 
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rear-axle 


even to this statement a few 
including Packard, are exceptions. 


cars, 


BODIES AND CHASSIS 


When it comes to bodies, 1941 buyers 
will find, among the cars rated in this 
report, approximately 15 different body 
shells among which to choose. Each shell 
is, of course, upholstered and trimmed 
in various styles and grades on different 
makes and models. Nine of the bodies 
are wholly new this year, six remain 
essentially unchanged. 

It now appears likely that there will 
be few new bodies on any 1942 models 
that appear. To avoid overbuying, you 
will do well to find a body whose size, 
seating space and vision are satisfactory, 
and then investigate first of all the 
lowest-priced car on which it can be 
obtained. 

Willys sedans, Chrysler, Dodge and 
DeSoto town sedans, all GM sedans and 
the Studebaker Land Cruiser have all 
doors hinged at the front. Doors so 
hinged open against the wind pressure 
when the car is in motion, which reduces 
the hazard of persons, especially chil- 
dren, falling out of accidentally opened 
doors. 


NEW BODIES. Willys has a rear quarter 
window, a full depth, wider and more 
comfortable rear cushion, a larger wind- 
shield. 

Studebaker Champion has wider seats 
than 1940 (rear seat is now only one- 
half inch less than Chevrolet), with large 


windows, excellent vision and narrow 
windshield posts. Two inches longer 
over-all. 





Chevrolet is wider, with “running 
boards” or entrance steps concealed by 
the doors when closed; has wider seats, 
larger windshield. Car is about 100 
pounds heavier, over 3 inches longer. 
Same body shell is used on Oldsmobile 
Series 60 and Pontiac De Luxe models, 
which are over 100 pounds and 200 
pounds heavier, respectively. 

Ford has larger windows and wind- 
shield. It is 7 inches wider between 
front doors, making front-seat width 
about average. Running boards are half 
concealed when doors are closed. Car 
is nearly 200 pounds heavier, 3.5 inches 
longer. Same body is used on Mercury, 
which is 100 pounds heavier. 

Nash seats are higher and about 2.5 
inches wider; car has more glass area. 
The same body is used on all three mod- 
els, is a unit with frame on the low-priced 


600 only. All models are shorter and 
lighter than in 1940. 
Studebaker Commander has_ wider 


seats with excellent vision. It is nearly 
8 inches longer over-all, but there is no 
increase in weight. Also made as the 
Land Cruiser with wider doors and solid 
rear quarter, like the GM Torpedo. The 
same bodies are used on the Studebaker 
President. 

Dodge has a wider body (wider, that 
is, at seat level; shoulder width is not 
exceptional) with larger windshield and 
rear window. The body is mounted 
lower on a new frame. Same body shell 
and same type frame are used on DeSoto 
and Chrysler 6 and 8. Dodge is 4 inches, 
DeSoto is 5 inches, Chrysler 6 is 9 inches 
longer over-all, though wheelbase is not 
increased. These cars are heavier by 100 
to 150 pounds. Also made with wide 
doors and solid rear quarter, a la Tor- 
pedo. 

Pontiac Streamliner, Olds Dynamic, 
Cadillac 61, and Buick Special and 
Century all use the same shell, which 
has a flat, smooth back, concealed door- 
steps, and narrower windshield and door 
windows than last year’s Torpedo. This 
new body is even heavier than the 
Torpedo and marks a new low for in- 
telligent engineering as opposed to 
“artistic” body design. Visibility is poor. 

Buick 90 has a new body similar to 
the above, but with more _ rear-seat 
legroom and a higher seat. 


OLD BODIES. The bodies carried over 
from last year are: GM Torpedo, Ply- 
mouth, Lincoln-Zephyr and Packard. The 
GM Torpedo is used on the Pontiac Cus- 
tom, Olds Custom, Buick Super, Buick 
Roadmaster and Cadillac 62. Plymouth, 
Lincoln-Zephyr and Packard, each with 
the same body shell on all lines, have 
more glass area, a Torpedo-type back, 
are lower and about 5 inches longer over- 


all. 
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CHASSIS. For 1941, Willys, Chevrolet, 
Ford, Mercury, Hudson, Olds, Pontiac 
and Studebaker Commander and Presi- 
dent have increased wheelbase. As with 
the greater over-all lengths, these 
changes are mainly for the sake of 
appearance; the drivers who will have to 
park and maneuver longer cars were 
not consulted. Wheelbase is no longer 
very important to riding qualities, and 
unnecessary over-all length is merely a 
nuisance. (Both dimensions appear for 
all cars in Columns 1 and 2 of the Statis- 
tical Table, p. 38.) 

Provided a car has a suitable body 
and engine-transmission-rear-axle com- 
bination, its riding and handling charac- 
teristics become of outstanding import- 
ance No great improvements in safety 
or ease of handling have been made for 
1941, though nearly every model has 
some changes. 

All Chrysler lines are fitted with a 
“safety” rim intended to keep a flat 
tire from being thrown off, but which 
requires a special tool to remove the 
tire. Wider rims, adding to crosswise 
stability, are used on Ford, Mercury, and 
Oldsmobile. 

4 lower frame, new springs and a 
crosswise stabilizer or track bar have 
given Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler better 
riding qualities. Several changes make 
the Chevrolet ride better. Ford-Mercury 
has longer, more flexible springs, new 
shock absorbers, shackles, &c., the net 
result being a better ride with less noise 
inside the car, and less pitch but more 
tendency to sway than in the past. The 
front stabilizer, chronically noisy for the 
last two years, is now properly designed 

Nearly every 194] 


between the rear wheels to accommodate 


model is Ww ider 


wider rear seats. 

The Nash 600 has body structure and 
load-carrying members welded together, 
saving some weight. (As with Stude- 
baker Champion, which weighs slightly 
less, the greatest saving comes from 
making a fresh start instead of bringing 
an old model up to date.) The Model 
600 front suspension, though based on a 
famous Italian design, the Lancia, must 
be regarded temporarily as experimental. 
Each front wheel slides up and down on 
a 20-inch kingpin, as well as deflecting 
around the pin for steering. A coil 
spring surrounding the kingpin carries 
the weight and absorbs the bumps. Rear 
suspension is similar in principle to 
Buick, using torque tube and coil springs. 
The car rides acceptably, being particu- 
larly stable on turns, but is less quiet 
than the average. 

Willys, with a new, much stronger 
frame and a new steering gear. a hypoid 
axle and all-quiet transmission gears, 
runs more quietly and handles better. 
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Chassis changes for 1941 usually do 
not include enlarging the brakes to carry 
the added car weight. (Note the high 
brake-loading figures in Col. 11 of the 
Table; less than 30 pounds of loaded car 
for each square inch of brake lining is 
desirable). Seven models—Plymouth 6, 
DeSoto, Mercury, Packard 110 and 120, 
Streamliner and Studebaker 

have tires of larger cross sec- 


Pontiac 
President 
tion. On other models which have been 
made heavier, tires must carry more 
weight and will have a shorter life. 


ENGINES 


Since most 1941 cars are heavier, the 
manufacturers have supplied more power 
for hauling them about. (Shipping 
weights appear in Col. 4 of the Table: 
cars ready for the road weigh about 150 
pounds more than shipping weight.) The 
1941 increase in compression ratios, 
sharpest in five years, is intended to 
extract more power from the fuel, which 
must be of a higher octane rating to 


prevent knocking. Unless the octane 


ranges of fuels are stepped up without 
an accompanying increase in fuel prices, 
the motorist will have to pay more for 
his fuel with some of the new cars. 
(Compression ratios are listed in Col. 7 
of the Table.) 

While the higher ratios us a rule indi- 
cate more efficient use of fuel, all cars 
regardless of ratio will knock after car- 
bon accumulates unless the spark is 
retarded from the setting giving maxi- 
mum power. 

The average owner judges the power 
of his car by what it will do—how it 
performs on hills and in accelerating. 
For measuring this type of performance, 
advertised horsepower (or any tactor 
based on it) is practically worthless 
and even misleading, being significant 
chiefly at top speed. For this reason, 
CU has abandoned horsepower figures 
and uses instead a power rating factor 
(Col. 6 of the Table). 

The cars of each group are ranked in 
order of the maximum high-gear propel- 
ling effort each can exert, in proportion 


to its weight. Number 1 in each group 











FOR “IMPROVEMENT IN THE CONSUMER INTEREST" 


Consumers Union issues no seals, awards, certificates, medals, prizes or ribbons. 
If it did issue citations for products showing the greatest improvement in terms of 
bona fide consumer use values, such a citation for automobiles this year would go to 


Willys Americar. 


CU’s citation would not carry with it any implications of “best”; 


it would be for 


improvement only and improvement relative to previous standards. On this basis the 
Willys Americar would be cited because it has been decidedly improved as a car for 
consumers to drive, ride in, buy gas for and fix up when it falters. Retaining economy 
in the use of gasoline beyond the reach of other standard-size American cars, Willys 
has raised the quality of low-cost transportation. Its 1941 model is stronger, smoother, 
quieter, rides and handles better than the 1940 model did. Its windshield is bigger, 
giving better vision, and the formerly blind rear quarter has a window in it. The car is 


better on the inside rather than bigger on the outside. 


Mechanically it has a neu 


steering gear of the most satisfactory type, an improved clutch, quieter transmission 


gear, quieter fan. 


longer lets the passenger through to the steel below. 


The frame is stiffer but lighter, and the rear-seat cushion no 


Tires and brakes are liberal: 


for where other “improved” cars are 100, even 200, pounds heavier, Willys’ weight 


is up 20 pounds. 


Honorable mention for 1941 improvements in the consumer interest goes to 


Studebaker Champion, with special reference to its increased body space and greatly 


increased vision. 
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1941 Autos—Factory- 
Delivered Prices 


ELOW are 1940 and 1941 prices of 

four-door sedans. The 1940 prices 
are those of models comparable fo this 
year's models, regardless of the name 
under which the model appeared last 
yeor. 


CHEAPEST -+in- 
4-DOOR 





crease 
SEDAN - 
MAKE AND 1940 1941 crease 
MODEL (5) ($) ($) 

WILLYS AMERICAR, 

441 ; 672 699 «+27 
STUDEBAKER 

CHAMPION, 3 G 740 770 +30 
PLYMOUTH 6, P-11 740 780 +40 
FORD V-8 DE LUXE 750 802 +52 
CHEVROLET MASTER 

DE LUXE . 766 795 +29 
HUDSON TRAVELLER 

6, 10T . 793 809 +16 


DODGE DELUXE6,D-19 855 920 +65 
PONTIAC DELUXE6,25 876 921 +45 


OLDS SPECIAL 6, 66. 899 (945 + 46 
HUDSON SUPER 6, 11.. 922944 + 2B 
PONTIAC STREAM- 

LINER 6, 26 9320 «980 + 48 


DESOTODELUXE6,S8 945 995 +50 
OLDS DYNAMIC 6, 76. 963 1,010 +47 
STUDEBAKER COM- 


MANDER 6, 11A : 965 985 +20 
PONTIAC STREAM- 

LINER 8, 28...... 970 1,005 +35 
HUDSON COMMO- 

|S oe 984 1,015 31 
NASH AMBASSADOR 

GG bcccccce 985 980 ' 5 
MERCURY 8...... , 992 992 0 
HUDSON COMMO.- 

DORE 8,14 oe 993 1060 +67 
CHRYSLER ROYAL 6, 

c-28. 995 1051 +56 
BUICK SPECIAL 8, 40. 995 1052 +57 


PACKARD 6 110, 1900.. 996 1056 +60 
PONTIAC CUSTOM 8,29 1072 1077 +5 
STUDEBAKER PRESI- 

DENT 8, 7C , 1095 1,15 +20 
BUICK SUPER 8, 50. 1109 1,185 +76 
OLDS CUSTOM 8, 98 1131 14135 +4 
PACKARD 8 120, 1901. 1,166 1,261 +95 


CHRYSLER SARATOGA 

8, C-30 : . 1480 1278 +98 
NASH AMBASSADOR 

8, 4180 1195 1,101! —94 


BUICK CENTURY 8, 60....1,211 1,288 +77 
HUDSON COMMO- 

DORE CUSTOM 8,17 1,222 1,253 +31 
CADILLAC, 61......... 1,320° 1,445 +125 
BUICK ROADMASTER, 

Peesevenes - 1,359 1,364 +5 


LINCOLN-ZEPHYR. 1434 1493 +59 
CADILLAC, 62... . 1440°1495 +55 
PACKARD SUPER 8 160, 

1903 . 1655 1,750 +95 


BUICK LIMITED, 90. 1,942 2155 +213 
CADILLAC 60, SPECIAL 2,090 2,195 +105 


1 The 1941 price given is for the De Luxe model, 
there was no 1940 model comparable to this year's 
Special 6 and Special 8. 

* The 1940 LaSalle V-8, 50 is comparable to the 
1941 Cadillac 61. 

* The 1940 LaSalle V-8, 52 is comparable to the 
1941 Cadillac 62. 
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has the greatest pulling power, and so 
on. Note, for example, the comparative 
ratings of Studebaker Commander and 
Mercury, one of which has 94 and the 
other 95 horsepower. 

More power can be obtained by simply 
enlarging the engine, as in Olds, Pontiac 
6’s and Studebaker Champion (provided 
axle ratio remains the same, a larger 
engine takes more gas). Internal engine 
changes, made on Willys, Plymouth, and 
the smallest Hudson, among others, have 
also increased power. Finally, more 
powerful performance can be obtained 
by running the engine faster for the 
same car speed, that is, by increasing 
the axle ratio. (Engine revolutions per 
mile are shown, for high and fourth 
speeds, in Col. 9 of the Table. Gear 
ratios appear in Col, 5.) This method 
has been used by Plymouth and Dodge, 
and it too requires more gasoline. 
Higher engine speeds with the expecta- 
tion of little bearing failure have been 
made possible on several new cars, not- 
ably Buick, by a new type of bearing 
based on airplane practice. 

Buick “compound carburetion” is an 
attempt to get increased maximum power 
from the engine, yet allow it to operate 
at level-road speeds on one relatively 
small carburetor. When the accelerator 
is depressed about halfway, a second 
carburetor begins feeding gas to the 
engine. Better-than-normal gas mileage 
(normal, that is, for a heavy car like 
Buick) will result, but only under con- 
ditions which do not bring the second 
carburetor into frequent use. 

Six- and 8-cylinder engine options 
available this year stir up the old ques- 
tion of which is better. Eights are gen- 
erally smoother at very low and very 
high speeds, are slightly less efficient 
as well as heavier. They may knock 
less on a given fuel and may last longer 
because of lower piston speed and lighter 
pistons. Sixes require less tuning, have 
simpler carburetors and ignition units, 
and fewer parts to buy. At the same 
price, a 6 plus overdrive is often con- 
sidered a better investment than an 8 
without one. 

The Chevrolet ignition system has 
more electrical capacity for 1941, and 
life of the breaker points has been in- 
creased by using a switch which reverses 
the direction of the current each time 
the engine is started. Pontiac engines 
have a sediment trap built into the crank- 
case, claimed to require no cleaning for 
the life of the car. While this does not 
perform all the functions of a good oil 
filter, it is a worthwhile improvement. 


CLUTCHES AND TRANSMISSIONS 


Engaging the clutch is often not only 
a delicate bit of driving technique but 


is, in traffic, a lot of work—more work 
than shifting gears. For 1941, several 
devices are offered—all of them at extra 
cost—which do away with part or all 
of clutch operation. 

Packard and Hudson clutches may be 
operated by engine vacuum in a man- 
ner normally satisfactory but dependent 
on delicate adjustments. 

Dodge and Chrysler offer the Fluid 
Flywheel attached to an ordinary clutch 
and transmission. With it the clutch 
is necessary when shifting gears, but in 
any gear (including high) the car may 
be started smoothly by depressing the 
accelerator or held stationary by keep- 
ing the brakes on. Since the Fluid 
Flywheel does not multiply engine power 
(like low or second gear), acceleration 
in high is not very rapid. A _ small 
amount of slip takes place when running 
on the level, and a greater amount when 
starting or climbing hills slowly in high. 

Since with this device the engine will 
not stall or jerk the car severely, drivers 
who have trouble in operating a clutch, 
or who wear out clutches rapidly, may 
find it of value in city driving. Its 
extra cost of $25 is, however, more than 
that of replacing the ordinary clutch, 
Since it adds nothing to transportation 
values and requires more sensitive and 
careful engine adjustment, the Fluid 
Flywheel remains essentially a _ con- 
venience feature. 

With the Olds-Cadillac “Hydramatic” 
transmission, described last year (see 
February 1940 Reports) and continued 
virtually unchanged, no ordinary clutch 
exists. This unit, though complicated, 
has apparently given little serious 
trouble. But this year it is overpriced. 

With overdrive-equipped cars, the 
clutch need be used only when starting 
from rest or in shifting above approxi- 
mately 25 mph, after the overdrive has 
engaged. All overdrives can be locked 
out so that operation of the car is com- 
pletely standard, an advantage on park- 
ing lots and in the hands of non-experts. 

Both overdrive and the Hydramatic 
not only lessen clutch work, but provide 
four speeds instead of three. 

The new DeSoto-Chyrsler four-speed 
transmission with Fluid Flywheel is 
simpler in construction than it is to 
operate. It contains only the usual 
gears, plus one freewheeling unit. How- 
ever, it requires numerous electric and 
vacuum controls and switches. 

Operation is as follows: With the 
hand lever in “low range,” the car 
starts in first speed and shifts to second 
above 8 mph whenever the accelerator 
is momentarily released. The car free- 
wheels in first but not in second. With 
the hand lever in “high range” (the 
shift to high requires use of the clutch) 
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the car, aided by slippage of the Fluid 
Flywheel, starts in third. shifting to 
fourth (direct drive) whenever the 


iccelerator is released above 15 mph. 


[The car freewheels in third but not in 
fourth; it has two reverse speeds, one of 
which s freewheeling. As with over- 
lrive or Hydramatic, the unit can be 


ferced back from high to third at will by 
pressing the accelerator to the floor In 
De Soto has 


the continent without use of the clutch 


normal driving—a crossed 
operation is in high range only. 
Each of the 
DeSoto. Olds and 


disadvantages and peculiari- 


three four speed systems 
overdrive—has 
advantages, 
ties These can be appreciated only 
after thorough trial, and complete demon- 
demanded 


stration by experts should be 


before purchase 

Overdrive is the simplest and has the 
most economical fourth ratio. The Olds 
system requires the least manipulation. 


DeSoto’s is a sort of compromise between 


but if operated only in the 


does not provide comparable 


high range 
maximum acceleration 
Buyers should 


one that best fits their driving needs and 


give preterence to the 


habits, remembering that the most valu 
able asset of all three is the fourth speed, 
which cuts down engine wear, noise, oil 


consumption, and increases gas mileage. 


This factor alone makes them  worth- 
while for owners who plan to drive at 
least 30.000 miles before trading. 


AXLE RATIOS AND ECONOMY 


For comparing the prospective fuel 
different 
guide is found in the figures in Col. 10 


of the 


economy ol models. a good 


lable, showing the cubic feet of 


gas mixture used while each car is 


traveling one mile, in high or overdrive. 


The efficiency with which the mixture is 


used varies between engines, but 


gas mileage must remain roughly pro- 


portional to the amount of mixture con- 
mile. It 
bered that supposedly identical cars may 


sumed per should be remem- 
vary in miles per gallon as much as 12% 
to 15% 

he cubic feet pe! mile depends chiefly 
on the piston displacement of the engine 
(measuring in cubic inches the amount 
of mixture it can inhale at one breath, so 
to speak) and on the rear-axle ratio (the 


higher the ratio, the faster the engine 
breathes). These factors are given in 
Col. 8 and Col. 5 of the Table. If the 
rear-axle ratio is reduced, as by an over- 
mile goes down 


drive, the mixture per 


too and better economy results. A heavy 
car, to have power for rapid acceleration 
and hills, will have to use more cubic 
feet of gas mixture per mile than a light 
car—as the Table shows. 


Since most cars have a great deal more 
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1941 MODEL: PRESENT 


Vost new cars are perfect mechanisms, to hear the salesman and his beautiful accom- 


plice tell about them. But don't let salestalks determine 





your buy too much 


USL) 


1941 MODEL: FUTURE 


Best buying rule is to concentrate on transportation values that will have utility for 
you until you're ready for the used-car dealer to take over 


than their drivers habitually use. 


powel! 

buyers interested in economy and longer 
engine life, at the expense of a little 
slower acceleration and hill climbing, 
should make more use than they do of 


optional axle ratios, as well as of 


the extra-cost four-speed transmissions. 


Where options are available on order, 
individual 


they are mentioned in the 


ratings. 


EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 
The sealed-beam headlights featured 


last year are continued on all cars except 
Willys. 


units, like GE, Westinghouse and Tung 


Some brands of sealed-beam 


sol, have reflector and filament sealed 
into one glass unit; others carry the fila 
ment in a bulb—it can be seen through 


the front of the lamp—and the 
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metal 





reflectors are subject to tarnishing, which 
is not accessible for removal. The bulb- 
less type should be insisted on. 

Some cars are fitted with safety plate 
glass throughout, others substituting 
safety sheet glass in some windows. All 
glass conforming to the requirements of 
the American Standards Ass’n bears the 
marking AS (WS for windshield glass). 

All Chrysler lines offer a vacuum gear- 
shift at extra cost, designed to lessen the 
shifting effort. Besides being unneces- 
sary, its operation is confusing and it is 
“Not Acceptable.” 


Usually the chief difference between a 
standard model and one with deluxe 
equipment is “different upholstery.” A 
more expensive upholstery fabric is, from 
the standpoint of service, relatively unim- 
portant; seat covers over the standard 
fabric are a wiser investment. Where 
better cushion construction is claimed, 
the added value is worth investigating. 
The type of springs and the number of 
coils contained in individual pockets 
(generally a more expensive construc- 
tion) can easily be seen by inverting the 
cushions. Airfoam padding, if not stand- 


ard, is usually available at low cost for 
the added comfort of high-mileage 
drivers. 

As heretofore, only Packard offers 
genuine air conditioning, at a cost of 
$275. Systems for taking in and heating 
fresh air are more numerous, and larger 
for 1941. These systems are superior to 
the usual recirculating heater, but are 
more expensive and require separate de- 
frosting blowers, &c., adding to compli- 
cation and expense. 

Pontiac has adopted the type of jack 
operating against the outside rim of the 



































A S . * . . 
tatistical Comparison of the 1941 Automobiles 
FY scr e over-all length (Col. 1) is important in relation to A high compression ratio (Col. 7) indicates the extent to 
porking and garaging. Minimum overhang (the difference which the gas mixture is compressed before firing and is favorable 
between Col. 1 and Col. 2) is also desirable in entering drive- to efficiency. 
ways, leaving high curbs, crossing ruts, &c. Taxable horsepower Piston displacement (Col. 8) is the “lung capacity” of the 
(Col. 3) bears no relation to actual HP, is used in some States engine; a low figure is favorable for economy and efficiency. 
for determining license fees, as is shipping weight (Col. 4). Engine revolutions (Col. 9) should be low for economy, 
Low weight generally favors good performance and economy. quiet, and generally for long service life. The gas consumption 
Gear ratios (Col. 5) express the number of engine revolutions factor (Col. 10) or gas mixture used per mile, should be low 
(in high or overdrive) for each revolution of the rear wheels. for economy; if is the mathematical product of Cols. 8 and 9. 
Power ranking (Col. 6) is determined by the maximum high Low brake loading (Col. 11) favors long brake-lining lite. 
gear propelling effort of each car in proportion to its weight. The order in each group is alphabetical. 
OVER- TAX- SHIP- COMPRES- PISTON EN- GAS BRAKE 
ALL WHEEL- ABLE PING GEAR POWER SION DISPLACE- GINE = we vy 
LENGTH’ BASE HORSE WT. RATIO RANK- RATIO MENT REV PER 
MAKE AND MODEL (iN,) (iN.) POWER (LB) (TO 1) ING (TO 1) (CUIN,) _ PER MI (CU ih DIN) 
1 2 3 . 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
Under $900 eo 
CHEVROLET SPECIAL DE LUXE.... 195.7 116, 29.4 3140 4.11 3 6.50 216.5 3066 192 26.3 
with economy axle 3.73 9 2780 174 
FORD SUPER DE LUXE V-8 194.3 114, 30.0 3145 3.78 11 6.20 221.0 2820 180 25.4 
HUDSON DE LUXE 6, 10P 196.6 116, 21.6 2950 4.55 7 7.25 175.0 3385 171 28.4 
with economy axle. 4.11 10 3059 155 
in overdrive. . 3.52 2445 124 
NASH AMBASSADOR 600, 4140 194.0 112. 23.4 2550 4.11 6 6.70 172.6 3153 158 24.7 
in overdrive. . 3.16 2430 122 
PLYMOUTH 6, Pit. : 194.7 117. 23.4 2889 4.10 4 6.70 201.3 3059 178 27.0 
PLYMOUTH SPECIAL DE LUXE, P-12 197.5 117. 23.4 2956 4.30 2 6.70 201.3 3208 187 27.5 
STUDEBAKER CHAMPION, 3G... 190.5 110. 21.6 2460 4.56 1 6.50 169.6 3520 173 27.9 
with economy exile 4.10 5 3170 156 
in overdrive. . 3.29 2540 125 
WILLYS AMERICAR, 441 181.0 104. 15.6 2254 444 8 6.48 134.2 3422 133 24.6 
$900—$950 
DODGE DE LUXE 6, D-19 202.8 119.5 25.3 3191 4.30 4 6.50 217.8 3208 202 27.0 
HUDSON SUPER 6, 11. 201.6 121. 21.6 3050 4.11 6 6.50 212.0 3040 187 29.1 
in overdrive. .. 3.29 2433 149 
NASH AMBASSADOR SPEC. 6, 4160 200.7 121. 27.3 3350 4.10 2 6.30 234.8 2989 203 24.7 
in overdrive 2.96 2215 150 
OLDSMOBILE SPECIAL 6, 66.. 204.0 119. 29.4 3230 4.10 1 6.10 238.1 3059 211 28.6 
with optional axle... 3.90 3 2910 201 
with 4-speed transmission 3.42 9 2550 176 
PONTIAC DE LUXE 8, 27 201.5 119. 33.8 3460 4.10 5 6.50 248.9 3046 219 29.9 
with optional axle. .. 3.90 7 2900 209 | 
PONTIAC DE LUXE 6, 25 201.5 119, 30.4 3390 4.10 8 6.50 239.2 3046 211 29.5 
| 
$950—$1,000 
DE SOTO DE LUXE 6, $-8 207.7 121.5 27.3 3254 4.10 4 6.80 228.1 3026 200 27.4 | 
with 4-speed transmission 3.54 8 2612 173 
HUDSON COMMODORE 6, 12 201.6 121. 21.6 3100 4.11 5 6.50 212.0 3001 185 29.1 
in overdrive. . 3.29 1 2394 147 
MERCURY 8... 200.2 118. 32.5 3221 3.54 9 6.15 239.0 2574 178 25.9 
OLDSMOBILE SPECIAL 8, 68. 204.0 119. 33.8 3360 4.10 2 6.30 257.1 2985 222 29.4 
with optional axle. .. 3.90 3 2840 212 
with 4-speed transmission. .. 3.42 7 2490 185 
PONTIAC STREAMLINER 6, 26 , 207.5 122. 30.4 3525 4.30 6 6.50 239.2 3117 216 30.4 
STUDEBAKER COMMANDER 6,11 A 205.7 119, 26.3 3125 4.55 1 6.50 226.2 3381 221 27.5 
in overdrive ones 3.29 2441 160 
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wheel, which does away with the need for 
crawling under the car. 


PRICES AND DEPRECIATION 


The 1941 price increases are by no 
means uniform, but average roughly $50 
on four-door sedans that are comparable 
to the 1940 models. Nash, in redesigning 
its senior cars, has reduced their prices. 
At least in theory, if new cars are higher 
the better grades of used cars ought also 
to sell, and be accepted in trade, at some- 
what higher prices. But any such effect 
will depend on the volume of used cars 


traded and bought, as well as on indi- 
vidual bargaining skill. The used-car 
market is slow at present. 

Unless a scarcity of cars develops 
through curtailment of production, 
buyers will continue to lose heavily by 
trading-in 1941 models after one or two 
years of use. For several years CU has 
refused to abet this expensive practice 
by publishing depreciation figures, partly 
because it considers such figures both 
unreliable and misleading. In general, 
the low-priced cars depreciate least in per- 
centage of their original cost. The most 


widely advertised and widely sold cars 
are apt to have the most uniform, and 
the highest resale values. For the two- 
year or 25,000-mile trader, such cars, 
without overdrives or special transmis- 
sions or other special equipment, and 
with standard body types, are best. 

CU’s recommendations and ratings 
are made assuming three or four years, 
at least, of ownership. At the end of such 
a period, depreciation figures do not 
vary widely between makes and the 
owner’s yearly charge-off for deprecia- 
tion has reached a reasonable level. 




















OVER- TAX- SHIP- COMPRES- PISTON EN- GAS BRAKE 
ALL WHEEL- ABLE PING GEAR POWER SION DISPLACE- GINE MIXTURE LOADING 
LENGTH’ BASE HORSE WT. RATIO RANK- RATIO MENT REV PER Mi LB PE 
MAKE AND MODEL dN.) (iN.) POWER (LB) (TO 1) TO 1) (CUIN.) PER MI (CU FT) IN.) 
1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 - 10 11 
BUICK SPECIAL &, 40.. 208.7 121 30.6 3730 4.40 3 6.50 248.0 3170 228 29.8 
with optional axle ; 3.90 - 2810 202 
CHRYSLER ROYAL 6, C-28 211.7 121.5 27.3 3335 3.90 7 6.80 241.5 2878 201 27.9 
with 4-speed transmission. . . 3.54 14 2610 182 
HUDSON COMMODORE 8, 14.. 201.6 121 28.8 3260 411 2 6.50 254.0 3001 221 30.3 
in overdrive..... = 3.29 2392 176 
NASH AMBASSADOR SPEC. 8, 4180 200.8 121 31.2 3450 4.10 5 6.30 260.8 2940 222 25.3 
in overdrive..... 2.97 2178 165 
OLDSMOBILE DYNAMIC 8, 78 211.0 125. 33.8 3500 4.30 3 6.30 257.1 3130 233 25.75 
with economy axle:: 3.90 # 2840 211 
with 4-speed transmission. . . 3.42 15 2490 185 
OLDSMOBILE DYNAMIC 6, 76 211.0 125. 29.4 3390 4.30 4 6.10 238.1 3130 216 25.7 
with optional axle......:. 3.90 10 2840 196 
with 4-speed transmission. . 3.64 13 2650 183 
@ ne) PACKARD 110, 1900 201.0 122. 29.4 3260 4.30 1 6.39 245.0 3229 229 26.9 
in overdrive 3.29 2470 175 
PONTIAC CUSTOM 6, 24 211.5 122. 30.4 3490 4.30 12 6.50 239.2 3117 216 30.4 
PONTIAC STREAMLINER 8, 28 207.5 122. 33.8 3595 4.30 6 6.50 248.9 3117 225 30.02 
with optional axle... 4.10 11 2942 214 
BUICK 8, SE 40 208.8 121. 30.6 3730 4.10 5 7.00° 248.0 2941 211 29.8 
with optional axle 3.90 7 2800 201 
BUICK SUPER 8, 50 210.4 121. 30.6 3770 4.10 4 7.00* 248.0 2941 211 30.0 
with optional axle. :. , 3.90 7 2800 201 
OLDSMOBILE CUSTOM 8, 98.. 213.0 125. 33.8 3500 4.30 2 6.30 257.1 3135 233 26.4 
with optional axle. :: 3.90 7 2840 211 
with 4-speed transmission. . . 3.42 11 2495 186 
OLDSMOBILE CUSTOM 6, 96 213.0 125. 29.4 3410 4.30 3 6.10 238.1 3135 216 25.85 
with optional axle..:.:::.. 3.64 10 2650 183 
PONTIAC CUSTOM 8, 29 211.5 122. 33.8 3560 4.13 6 6.50 248.9 3117 225 30.6 
with optional axle... 4.10 + 2942 214 
STUDEBAKER PRESIDENT 8, 7C. 211.3 124.5 30.0 3385 4.55 1 6.50 250.4 3249 236 25.9 
in overdrive.::... 3.29 2350 170 
$ 1 ,200—S$ 1 ,300 
BUICK CENTURY 8, 60 213.5 126. 37.8 4025 3.90 2 7.00° 320.2 2776 257 24.4 
with optional axle... 3.60 5 2555 237 
CHRYSLER SARATOGA 68, C-30 217.8 127.5 33.8 3805 3.91 1 6.80 323.5 2850 267 25.4 
in overdrive 3.29 2400 225 
HUDSON COMMODORE CUSTOM 8, 
ieevee 208.6 128 28.8 3400 4.10 4 6.50 254.0 2980 219 31.0 
in overdrive: .... 3.29 2385 175 
PACKARD 120, 1901.. 206.3 127. 33.8 3510 4.09 3 6.41 282.0 2953 241 26.3 
In overdrive: :::: 3.15 2275 186 
$1,300-—$1,500 
| 
BUICK ROADMASTER, 70 215.1 126. 37.80 4010 3.90 2 7.00* 320.2 2776 257 24.3 
with optional axle. . . 3.60 7 2560 237 
CADILLAC, 61 and 62 216.0 126. 39.20 4065 3.77 1 7.25* 346.0 2748 275 24.4 
with 4-speed transmission . . . 3.36 5 2450 245 
LINCOLN-ZEPHYR.. . 209.8 125. 39.60 3710 444 3 7.00* 292.0 3135 265 28.0 
In overdrive. .... 3.20 2260 191 
® Requires premium fuel. 
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RATINGS of 55 MODELS by PRICE GROUPS from $700 to $2,200 


N THE preparation of these ratings, comprehensive mechani- 
cal and road tests of each model were not possible because 
of the very great amounts of money and time required for 
such testing. Ratings and comments represent a consensus of 
the opinions of CU's automotive consultants, based on their 
thorough knowledge of the automotive field and of current 





taillight and horn, as well as Federal excise taxes. The prices 
do not include, except as noted, any items of equipment, paint 
or trim for which an extra charge is made. 

To factory-delivered prices the buyer should be obliged to 
add only freight and local taxes to obtain the car, and a full 
explanation of any other item should be demanded. Accom- 


developments in it, on careful study and comparison of panying the factory-delivered prices in the ratings are the New ; 
mechanical specifications, and on examinations of individual York-delivered prices (minus city sales tax) for the same cars. 
models. The ratings are in terms of all-round value and useful- These are given to show the average markup for freight, which 

ness, with as much mention of specific points as space permits. varies with car weight and with distance from the factory. 


All quoted prices not in brackets are for the makers’ lowest- 
priced four-door sedans. “Etc.” following the prices indicates 
that higher-priced “deluxe,” “custom” or “super-deluxe” mod- 
els are also available, but are not listed to avoid confusion and 
save space. Bracketed prices { | are for two-door sedans 
where these are available, or for coupés with full rear seats, 
which are marked “cpe.” The nationally advertised, delivered- 
at-factory prices are the basis for car groupings. These prices 
include spare tire and wheel, at least one windshield wiper, 


There are slight differences in freight costs within New York 
City itself. 

The factory list price in most cases is a fictitious one, which 
is devised for advertising purposes and does not include acces- 
sory equipment without which the car cannot be purchased. 
The New York City-delivered price includes the minimumi 
amount of extras with which the car can be purchased. This 
accounts for the wide variations in differences between factory 
and delivered prices. 


STANDARD LOW-PRICED CARS 


well-balanced design. Same satisfactory 








shackles, and shock absorbers. The 


Best Buys 





Studebaker Champion Custom Mode! 3G. 
$770 [$730] at South Bend, Ind.; $834 
[$794] at NYC; overdrive $45 extra. New 
body, excellent visibility, more room on 
both seats. Improvements in front suspen- 
sion bearings. Slightly larger and more 
powerful engine, but economy is claimed 
to be about the same. Has an automatic 
choke for 1941, For light loads or flat 
country, the optional 4.1 rear-axle ratio 
is advised; it is standard in coupes. Rid- 
ing inferior to that of coil-suspension cars 
except on rough roads, but roadability is 
excellent. Operating economy outstanding. 
Engine and chassis relatively simple and 
accessible. Durability now well established. 
Willys Americar Model 441. $699 at 
Toledo, Ohio; $739 at NYC. A new, stiffer 
frame, new body, new quieter transmis- 
sion, new steering gear, improved clutch 
action, lower engine speed, smoother en- 
gine, plus detail refinements make this 
car far better than the 1940 model. Up- 
holstery is better in quality, the 1940 
inadequate rear-seat cushion now full 
depth. Low first cost and operating costs 
and simple construction make this car 
outstanding for average shopping, school 
and work-transportation needs where lux- 
ury features are unnecessary and ex- 
pensive. Dealer service limited, clutch ac- 
tion could be better than it is, and riding, 
due to conventional springs, is below 
average. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Plymouth 6 Model P-11. $780 [$739] at 


Detroit; $821 [$780] at NYC. Owes its 
high rating to excellent economy (for a 
moderate-sized engine) and _ generally 
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body dimensions as last year. Rides well, 
slightly more power in high, much more 
in second. A_ desirable oil-bath air 
cleaner is standard. The 1941 floating 
oil intake is an improvement. New at- 
tempts to control oil consumption have 
been made; this, and piston-ring life, 
will be satisfactory if car is not abused. 


Chevrolet Master De Luxe. $795 [$754] at 


Flint, Mich.; $835.50 [$794.50] at NYC. 
Front and rear seats are wider, wind- 
shield and rear window bigger, in the 
new Chevrolet body. Vision for the 
driver rates as average. The car runs 
quietly, is more solid and rides better than 
the 1940 model. Except for the valve-in- 
head feature, a relatively simple, durable, 
and accessible engine in a knee-action 
chassis made more rigid for 1941. Igni- 
tion system increased in capacity and 
service life, exhaust valves are better 
cooled, and changes made to minimize 
knocking, which should offset in part the 
increase in compression. Repair costs are 
low, and more mechanics are kept informed 
regarding service operations than with 
any other car. An optional 3.73 axle 
ratio improves the gas mileage, which 
otherwise will be well below the group 
average, though this optional axle will 
reduce power and acceleration, 


Ford Special V-8, De Luxe V-8. Special, 


$766 [$725] at Dearborn, Mich.: $809 
[$768] at NYC. De Luxe, $802 [$761] at 
Dearborn; $895 [$854] at NYC. The 
Ford Special is a “price leader” with 
equipment and upholstery inferior to the 
De Luxe. It is made in black only. The 
De Luxe is the standard model. In addi- 
tion to their roomy new bodies, which 
have excellent vision through large glass 
areas, a considerable gain in easy riding 
has been made through changes in springs, 


“softer” ride may, however, cause steer- 
ing troubles when the cars grow old. 
Quieter to ride in and somewhat more 
rigid, due to a new frame. Despite 
added weight (Ford is now the heaviest 
car in its class), good economy at touring 
speeds can be expected; city or stop- 
and-go mileage will be less than hereto- 
fore. For maximum economy and open- 
road driving a 3.54 axle ratio is available 
on order. All Ford-Mercury engines are 
understood to be fitted with cylinder 
sleeves (dry liners), a construction 
apparently adopted for its production 
benefits, but which may also provide longer 
or more satisfactory cylinder life. 


Hudson Traveller 6 Model 10T.* $809 


[$781] at Detroit; $877.75 [$851] at NYC; 
overdrive, $55 extra; automatic clutch, 
$27.50 extra. Though this model is better 
appointed and finished than last year, it 
lacks some items of equipment supplied 
on most cars of the group. Heavier than 
Studebaker Champion and Nash 600 with 
an engine of comparable size, this model 
will give very good economy. Power at 
low speeds improved for 1941. Very good 
riding, many original features of value, a 
roomy body with rather poor downward 
vision over the hood (which, when raised, 
gives excellent access to the engine), 
a new synchromesh transmission. An 
optienal 4.1 axle is available for maximum 
economy with light loads. Available on 
order with the 102-HP engine of the 
Hudson Super Six at about $25 extra, 
where more power and speed are desired. 


Nash Ambassador 600 Model 4140. $785 


[$745] at Kenosha, Wis.; $839 [$797] at 
NYC: overdrive $48.85 extra. Due to its 


* Price of this car slightly exceeds upper 
limit of price group in which it is rated due 
to recent price increase. 


CONSUMERS UNION Reports 
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several unorthodox and relatively untested 
features of design, this new car must 
be given a low provisional rating, and 
early-production cars should be avoided. 
Several “corrective” changes in design 


have already been made. (See Introduc- 
tion for description.) The Nash 600 is 
directly comparable in weight and engine 
size with Studebaker Champion, and 
should give about the same good gas mile- 


age in service. Vision from the very roomy 
body is average. Seats are high and 
comfortable. Unlike other Nash models, 
the engine is of the more accessible side- 
valve or L-head type. 





DE LUXE LOW-PRICED CARS 





Best Buy 


Studebaker Champion Custom De Luxe 


Model 3G. $800 [$760] jEtc.* at South 
Bend, Ind.; $864 [$824] ,at NYC; over- 
drive $45 extra. This id the same car 
as the one rated in the jprevious group, 
with the usual additional items of “de- 
luxe” equipment, few of! which add to 
the car’s transportation value. Note that 
it can be equipped with gas-saving, life- 
prolonging overdrive without exceeding 
the cost of other models!in this group. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order af merit) 


Plymouth De Luxe 6 Midel P-11. $820 


[$779] at Detroit; $861 [$820] at NYC. 
Same model as in previous group, with 
deluxe items of equipmert. Should not 
be confused with Special De Luxe below. 


Chevrolet Special De Luxe. $851 [$810] 


at Flint, Mich.; $891.50 [$850.50] at NYC. 
Chassis identical with the Master De 
Luxe in previous group, plus a full list 
of added items, mostly for convenience 
or appearance. To obtain maximum 
economy and longer life, at some sacrifice 
of power, this model should be ordered 
with the optional 3.73 gear ratio. 


Hudson De Luxe 6 Model 10P. $872 


[$838] at Detroit; $941.75 [$910] at 
NYC; automatic clutch $27.50 extra; 
overdrive $55 extra. Ventilating wind- 
shield wings, better upholstery and other 
items are standard. Optional 4.1 axle 
for maximum economy in level country. 
If bought with standard engine and over- 
drive, CU recommends retaining the 4.55 
axle instead of the 4.78 usually supplied. 


Ford Super De Luxe V-8. $848 [$807] 


at Dearborn, Mich.; $941 [$900] at NYC. 
The most valuable added equipment of 
this model consists of better cushions (as 


well as upholstery fabric) and spring 
covers, plus the usual convenience and 
appearance items. Though riding quali- 
ties and quietness of operation are im- 
proved for 1941, they fall somewhat below 
the average of this group. 


Plymouth Special De Luxe Model P-12. 


$840 [$810] at Detroit; $881 [$851] at 
NYC. In addition to better cushions and 
more complete equipment items, this 
model carries a 4.3 axle ratio, making 
it the “powerhouse to drive” referred to 
in Plymouth advertising. This change is 
directly at the expense of the buyer, who 
will pay for it in added gasoline con- 
sumption and shorter engine life. 


Nash Ambassador 600 De Luxe Model 


4140, $817 [$766] Etc.* at Kenosha, Wis.; 
$869 [$829] at NYC.; overdrive $48.85 
extra. The De Luxe model has the same 
flat back as the Special 600, with added 
features of equipment. Comment in In- 
troduction and previous group applies. 





$900—$950 





Hudson Super 6 Model li. 


Best Buy’ 

$944.50 
[$913.50] at Detroit: $1,029.75 [$1,001] at 
NYC: automatic clutch $27.50 extra; over- 
drive $55 extra. Despite its very light 


that an optional 3.9 axle ratio is recom- 
mended for all but very hilly driving. 
With it, economy will be average. Simpler 
fender design and better clutch than 
Pontiac. The coil rear springs, though 
not as easy-riding as some others, should 
be trouble-free. 


ing, with better upholstery. The body is 
mounted on a conventional frame. Time- 
tested overhead valve engine with good 
power characteristics and moderate econ- 
omy. Few changes have been necessary 
in the knee action introduced last year. 


weight, this car will give good service if 
not grossly abused. Gas mileage will be 
above the group average “(see Col. 10). 
The time-tested engine and chassis are 
simple and accessible. Same body shell 
and special features as the Hudson 6 
described above, including a new trans- 


Pontiac De Luxe 6 Model 25. $921 [$874] 
Pontiac De Luxe 8 Model 27. $946 at Pontiac, Mich.; $963 [$916] at NYC. 
[$899] at Pontiac, Mich.; $988 [$941] at Most features similar to the Pontiac 8 
NYC. This car and Pontiac De Luxe 6 described above. Due to the heavy weight 
are identical except for engines, weight in proportion to power, the optional 3.9 
and minor details. Both use the Chevro- axle ratio is recommended only for very 
*SCI . - A Reco let body shell described in Introduction. light loads or level roads, 
mission w ich shi te wit ~-4 c ashing The 8 is given preference because it has Dodge De Luxe 6 Model D-19, $920 [$880] 
gears in place of the 1940 clash-gear unit. a longer-lived engine (both engines use 3 . — 
V s sidi 4 teadii ith mug” : : Etc.* at Detroit; $964 [$924] at NYC; 
ery good riding an andling, wit dependable but very heavy iron pistons) fluid drive $25 N body for 1941 
patented stabilizer and extra-long rear better able to handle the abnormally Gee Se ae, HOw Seay eS 
springs among other desirable features. heavy car in which it is installed, The with wide seats and improved Visson. 
P . Moderate in weight and easy-riding. The 








The 1941 overdrive is of the electrically 
controlled type similar to Packard, 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order o¥ merit) 


Oldsmobile Special 6 Model 66. $945 


[$898] at Lansing, Mich.; $987 [$940] at 
NYC; hydramatic 4-speed transmission $90 
extra. Despite greater qver-all length 
(longest in group), the weight of this 
car is more moderate than the Pontiac 
models with same wheelbase and same 
(Chevrolet) body shell. The larger engine 
for 1941 results in outstanding power, so 
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two cars differ little in gas mileage, which 
will not be above the group average. An 
optional axle ratio, 3.9 to 1, is recom- 
mended for the 8 where maximum pulling 
power is not essential or where light 
loads are usually carried. Riding quali- 
ties, in both cars, are better for 1941, and 
changes have been made to improve 
clutch action. Bad fender and grille 
design from the repair standpoint, and 
the tires are overloaded. 


Nash Ambassador Special 6 Model 4160. 


$935 [$898] Etc.* at Kenosha, Wis.; $998 
[$965] at NYC; overdrive $53.90 extra. 
Same roomy body with good seating as 
the Nash 600, but quieter and better-rid- 


De Luxe lacks the rear stabilizer bar and 
crankshaft balancer fitted to the Custom 
model but has an efficient oil-bath air 
cleaner, not standard on most cars. For 
the sake of power, the 1941 model has 
been fitted with a 4.3 axle ratio, increas- 
ing engine speed and reducing economy 
on both gas and oil, with an adverse 
effect on service life. If the 4.1 ratio 
used in coupes can be obtained in the 
sedan, power will be slightly below aver- 
age for the group, and the car would 
rate ahead of Pontiac 6. 


*See italicized paragraph immediately pre- 


ceding ratings. 
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$900—$1,000 





Best Buy 


DeSoto De Luxe 6 Model S-8. $995 [$965] 


Etc.* at Detroit; $1,040 [$1,010] at NYC; 
4-speed transmission $55 extra. Same 
body shell and same type of frame as 
Dodge, with a slightly larger engine, hav- 
ing fewer revolutions per mile. Owes its 
rating to its well-balanced combination of 
features. Better than the group average 
in gas mileage, with moderate weight, 
relatively moderate power, easy-riding, 
good vision, quiet operation, Under-hood 
accessibility below average. With the 
4-speed transmission described in the 
Introduction, DeSoto rates below the over- 
drive-equipped Studebaker Commander. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Studebaker Commander 6 Model 11 A. 


$985 Etc.* at South Bend, Ind.; $1,057 
at NYC; overdrive $47.50 extra. Excel- 
lent vision, light in weight, fairly acces- 
sible, outstanding in roadability and in 
pulling power at moderate speeds, Riding 
ease rates next below Hudson and DeSoto, 
High revolutions per mile when overdrive 
is not used, and moderately good economy. 


The standard car is an excellent choice 
for hilly country or suburban driving; 
with overdrive, it is well fitted for open- 
country driving as well, and replaces 
DeSoto as a “Best Buy.” A 6-passenger 
coupe is to be added to the line of bodies. 


Oldsmobile Special 8 Model 68. $987 [cpe 


$935] Etc.* at Lansing, Mich.; $1,031 [cpe 
$979] at NYC; hydramatic transmission 
$90 extra. Same features as Olds 6 in pre- 
vious group, including Chevrolet bedy 
shell, More powerful 8-cylinder engine, 
larger tires, Even with the optional 3.9 
axle ratio which is recommended, this 
model has outstanding power and only 
moderate economy. It is a good choice for 
fast, long-distance travel where maximum 
body size is not required. On account of 
the high cost of the hydramatic 4-speed 
transmission the car thus equipped must 
be rated below the overdrive DeSoto. 


Mercury 8. $992 [$951] at Dearborn, 


Mich.; $1,097 [$1,056] at NYC. With 
100 lb additional weight for 1941 and 
the small rear-axle gear ratio used, the 
Mercury is not a car of outstanding pull- 
ing power at low speeds, but will give 
very good economy in open-road driving, 
for which it is chiefly recommended. The 
same body shell as Ford, gives excellent 
visibility, and riding qualities and interior 


improved for 1941, 
Additional comment under the Ford 
rating applies to Mercury also. As with 
Ford a 2-speed rear axle is available at 
about $77 extra, but is recommended only 
for expert or long-distance drivers, 


Hudson Commodore 6 Model 12.* $1,015 
[$987] at Detroit; $1,117 [$1,088] at 
NYC; automatic clutch $27.50 extra; 
overdrive $55 extra. The Commodore 
model is rated in this position chiefly be- 
cause most of its features, except high- 
grade upholstery, &c., are available at a 
lower price in the Super Six in the pre- 
vious group. Like DeSoto, it is a well- 
balanced combination of power, economy, 
and easy-riding, is at least equally reliable 
and somewhat more accessible. 

Pontiac Streamliner 6 Model 26. $980 
[cpe $923] Etc. at Pontiac, Mich.; 
$1,024 fcpe $967] at NYC, This is the 
lowest-priced General Motors model carry- 
ing the new flat-backed body. Note the 
extremely high weight for a car of this 
power, necessitating a greater rear-axle 
reduction than the previously listed Pon- 
tiacs, with corresponding increase in 
engine speed and decrease in economy. 
Recommended chiefly for moderate serv- 
ice where maximum body space _ is 
desired. 


quiet are greatly 





$1,000—$1,075 





Packard 6 110 Model 1900. 





Best Buys 


$1,056 
[$1,024] Etc.* at Detroit; $1,127 [$1,095] 
at NYC; automatic clutch $37.50 extra; 
overdrive $69 extra. Despite the high 
revolutions per mile and powerful per- 
formance of the Packard 6, reasonable 
economy is secured because of the car’s 
light weight. The body retains high, flat 
floors, has enlarged window area, and 
a torpedo-type back for 1941. Minor 
changes have improved the already excel- 
lent riding qualities. Good clutch and 
transmission, excellent front suspension, 
simple engine, Preferable, when equipped 
with overdrive, to any car in the group 
similarly equipped. 

Buick Special 8 Model 4. $1,052 [cpe 
$1,006] at Flint, Mich.; $1,100 [cpe 
$1,054] at NYC: compound carburetion 
$15 extra. Rated as a “Best Buy” chiefly 
on the basis of its good service record in 
the hands of owners, and with the strong 
recommendation of the optional gear 
ratios in order to obtain better gas mile- 
age and longer engine life. Carries a 
very heavy body (the new flat-back GM 
body) on a heavy chassis, despite which 
only Packard and Hudson, in this group, 
have more pulling power in proportion to 
weight with standard gear ratios, Op- 
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tional equipment for the Buick takes two 
forms: an economy ratio of 3.9 is pro- 
vided for the standard car; or, with com- 
pound carburetion (see Introduction), 
either a 4.1 or 3.9 rear axle may be used, 
the former being standard, The 2-car- 
buretor installation, $15 extra, normally 
includes raising the compression ratio 
(by reducing the thickness of the cylinder- 
head gasket) to 7 to 1, requiring premium 
gasoline. CU recommends, for all services 
not requiring maximum possible power 
compound carburetion, retention of the 6.5 
compression ratio, and 3.9 “economy” axle. 
Buick’s excess weight tends to make the 
car stand up well but also tends to raise 
the operating costs; therefore, buyers who 
do not subject their cars to hard service 
should pass up Buick in favor of Packard, 
Hudson or Chrysler in this group. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Hudson Commodore 8 Model 14. $1,060 


[$1,020] at Detroit; $1,165 [$1,129] at 
NYC; automatic clutch $27.50 extra; 
overdrive $55 extra. Same body as on 
models rated above, same upholstery as 
the Commodore 6. Reliable 8-cylinder 
engine of high power but giving reason- 


ably good economy because of modest car 
weight. Very good riding and handling, 
relatively simple and accessible chassis, 
with good clutch and new transmission 
with all-quiet, clashless gears, With over- 
drive, rates next to Packard. 


Chrysler Royal 6 Model C-28, $1,051 
[$1,021] Etc.* at Detroit; $1,109 [$1,079] 
at NYC; 4-speed transmission with fluid 
drive $55 extra—fluid drive only, $25 ex- 
tra. Another car of moderate weight, with 
moderate performance and outstanding 
economy for this group. Unnecessarily 
great over-all length and poor engine 
accessibility. Easy-riding with good 
vision. Rates below the overdrive Hudson 
when equipped with the 4-speed transmis- 
sion. 


Pontiac Streamliner 8 Model 28. $1,005 
[epe $948] Etc.’ at Pontiac, Mich.; 
$1,049 [cpe $992] at NYC. The same 
overweight body as Buick is responsible 
in part for the weight of this model. 
Note the high brake-loading factor (Col. 
11). The 8-cyclinder Pontiac engine 
develops sufficient power so that the 





*See italicized paragraph immediately pre- 
ceding ratings. 

* Price of this car slightly exceeds upper 
limit of price group in which it is rated due 
to recent price increase, 
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optional 4.1 axle may be used where 
open-country or level-road driving pre- 
dominates. Price is lowest in the group. 


Oldsmobile Dynamic 8 Model 78. $1,045 


[epe $989] Etc.” at Lansing, Mich.; $1,092 
[epe $1,036] at NYC; 4-speed transmis- 
sion $90 extra. Same body as Buick 8 and 
Pontiac 8 in this group. More powerful 
but probably somewhat less durable engine 
than the Pontiac, gas mileage about the 
same. Optional 3.9 axle advised where 
maximum power is not an essential, 


Oldsmobile Dynamic 6 Model 76. $1,010 


[cepe $954] at Lansing, Mich.; $1,056 
[cpe $1,000] at NYC; 4-speed transmis- 
sion $90 extra. Same body as Olds 8, &c., 
above. Optional ratio of 3.9 is advised for 
use chiefly in level country, where it will 
result in good economy for this group. 


Nash Ambassador Special 8 Model 4180. 


$1,056 Etc.* at Kenosha, Wis.; $1,124 at 
NYC; overdrive $53.90 extra. Same body 
as Nash 6, mounted on _ conventional 
frame, with better grade of upholstery. 
Slightly less powerful performance, 
though smoother than the Nash 6 pre- 


viously rated. Gas mileage, without over- 
drive, only fair. With overdrive, rates 
ahead of Olds 6 with 4-speed transmis- 


sion, 


Pontiac Custom 6 Model 24. $1,052 
[epe $995] at Pontiac, Mich.; $1,096 
[cpe $1,039] at NYC. The lowest-priced 
GM model available with the torpedo 
type of body which was so popular last 
year. Relatively overweight and under- 
powered. Other models of the group are 
preferable unless the torpedo body is 
especially desired. 





$1,075—$1,200 





Best Buy 


Buick 8 Model SE40. $1,134 [cpe $1,063] at 


Flint, Mich.; $1,182 [cpe $1,111] at NYC. 
This is the same chassis as the Buick 
rated in the preceding group, fitted with 
compound carburetion and with the grade 
of cushions, upholstery and trim used on 
the higher-priced Buick Century. CU 
recommends the economy 3.9 axle ratio 
and use of the standard head gasket giv- 
ing a compression ratio of 6.5 instead of 
7 to 1. The main advantages over the 
cars of the preceding group are comfort 
and luxury. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Studebaker President 8 Model 7C. $1,115 


Etc.* at South Bend, Ind.: $1,190 at NYC: 
overdrive $49.50 extra. Very powerful 
performance, due to the gear ratio used, 
with only moderate economy unless fitted 
with overdrive. Excellent vision from 
the new body. Very moderate weight. 
Very good roadability, with riding ease 
not above the group average. With over- 
drive, this car replaces Buick as a “Best 
Buy.” <A 6-passenger coupe is to be 
added to the body models. 


Pontiac Custom 8 Model 29, $1,077 


[cpe $1,020] at Pontiac, Mich.; $1,121 
[cpe $1,064] at NYC. Same chassis as 
the Pontiac 8 in the previous group, fitted 
with the GM torpedo body carried over 
from last year. The same comment 
regarding performance, &c., applies. It 
will be recalled that the 1940 torpedo 
body offers slightly better vision than the 
new 1941 body. The Pontiac Custom 8 


carries the lowest price in this group. 


Oldsmobile Custom 8 Model 98. $1,135 
[epe $1,079] Etc.* at Lansing, Mich.; 
$1,182 [epe $1,126] at NYC; 4-speed 
transmission $90 extra. Same relationship 
to the model of the previous group as 
the Pontiac just above; the body is the 
GM torpedo design. 


Buick Super 8 Model 50. $1,185 [epe 
$1,113] at Flint, Mich.; $1,234 [cpe 
$1,162] at NYC. Same chassis as the car 
at the head of the group, carrying the 
torpedo body at the highest group price. 
Same comment and options apply. 


Oldsmobile Custom 6 Model 96. $1,099 
[cpe $1,043] Etc.* at Lansing, Mich.; 
$1,145 [cpe $1,089] at NYC; 4-speed 
transmission $90 extra, The torpedo body 
on the chassis is rated in the previous 
group. 





$1,200—$1,300 





Best Buy 


Packard 8 120 Model 1901. $1,261 [$1,230] 


at Detroit; $1,364 [$1,333] at NYC; over- 
drive $69 extra; automatic clutch $37.50 
extra. Lowest over-all length in the 
group, with moderate weight and power 
(for the group, that is, all but Hudson 
have extremely powerful performance). 
Excellent front suspension and riding 
qualities, plus other items of high-grade 
construction. Same body shell as Packard 
110. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Buick Century 8 Model 60. $1,288 [epe 


$1,241] at Flint, Mich.; $1,340 [cpe 
$1,293] at NYC. Carries the same body 
shell as Buick Special 40, with an engine 
of 165 HP. Buyers interested in better gas 
mileage or a quieter ride should specify 
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the optional 3.6 axle ratio, while use of 
premium fuel can be avoided by obtain- 
ing the thicker cylinder-head gasket which 
gives a compression ratio of 6.5 instead 
of 7 to 1. Car is rugged and exceptionally 
fast. 


Hudson Commodore Custom 8 Model 17. 


$1,253 [cpe Model 15, $1,148] at Detroit; 








Other Makes 


THe accompanying ratings cover one 
or more models of each make of car 
on the American market, with the excep- 
tion of the CROSLEY. This car exhib- 
ited at last Fall's Auto Show, subse- 
quently suspended production, and aft 
this writing is still inactive, although it 
is expected to go into production again 
shortly. The CROSLEY is rated "Not Ac- 
ceptable” for the reason that it falls 
below acceptable standards of comfort- 
able passenger transportation. Entirely 
off the market this year are BANTAM, 
GRAHAM and HUPMOBILE. 








$1,361 [cpe $1,253] at NYC: automatic 
clutch $27.50 extra; overdrive $55 extra. 
The Hudson 8 from a previous group, with 
longer wheelbase, greater rear legroom, 
and high-grade upholstery. The coupe 
is on a 121-in. wheelbase. Light in weight 
(but note the high brake loading), and 
will give by far the best gas mileage of 
the group. Pulling power is not out- 
standing. 


Chrysler Saratoga 8 Model C-30. $1,27 
[$1,248] Etc.’ at Detroit; $1,344 [$1,314] 
at NYC; fluid drive standard; overdrive 
$40 extra. Extremely powerful at mod- 
erate speeds, with correspondingly poor 
gas mileage, and the piston travel is ex- 
cessive for an engine in this price field, 
Same body shell as the Chrysler 6. At 
the moderate price charged for overdrive, 
the car should be obtained with overdrive 
for longer life and better economy, 


*See italicized paragraph immediately pre- 
ceding ratings. 
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$1,300—$1,900 


Best Buy 


Cadillac Model 61. $1,445 [ecpe $1,345] 
Ete.* at Detroit; $1,496 [cpe $1,395] at 
NYC; hydramatic transmission $125 extra 





Note the low price placed on the coup 
LaSalle, but the 
one of the best in the industry 
is identical with other Cadillacs, which 
the LaSalle engine was not. The high 
compression ratio requires premium fuels. 
Uses the flat-back GM body shell found 
on Pontiac Buick 40, &c. 
Performance with the optional 3.36 axle 
ratio is adequate. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


This car replaces the 


engine 


Streamliner, 


Buick Roadmaster Model 70. $1,364 
[epe $1,282] at Flint, Mich.; $1,416 
[epe $1,334] at NYC. Same chassis as 


the Buick Century 60, but with the tor- 
pe do body 


introduced last Same 


comment applies. 


year, 
Low price for group. 
Cadillac Model 62. $1,495 [cpe $1,420] Et h 
at Detroit; $1,546 [cepe $1,471] at NYC; 
hydramatic transmission $125 extra. Same 
chassis as Cadillac 61, with torpedo body. 
Lincoln-Zephyr. $1,493 [cpe $1,493] at 
Detroit; $1,618 [cpe $1,618] at NYC; 
overdrive approximately $67 extra; 2-speed 
axle approximately $77 extra, As in 
previous years, the Lincoln-Zephyr body 
is outstanding in vision and seating com- 
tort. 
riding and interior quiet, though improved 
greatly for 1941, still fall 
low the standard of 
Operating 


Although roadability is exceptional, 


somewhat be- 
other high-priced 
economy will be out- 
standing only when overdrive or 2-speed 


cars. 
axle is used. The former is recommended 


for average users; the 2-speed axle, which 


requires manual selection of ratios, for 


experts. 


$1000—3$2,200 


Packard Super 8 160, Model 1904. $2,009 
factory. 

Buick Limited, Model 90. $2,155 factory. 

Cadillac, Model 63. $1,695 factory. 

Packard Super 8 160, Model 1903. $1,750 
factory. 

Cadillac 60 Special, $2,195 factory. 


The Buick Model 90 and the Packard 
Model 1904 are long-wheelbase “family” 
sedans; the Packard, which can be equipped 
with overdrive for more quiet travel, is first 
The Cadillac Model 63 has a six- 
window sedan body not duplicated in other 
groups; and the Cadillac Special Model 60 
of previous years is continued, with vision 
and riding qualities matched by few cars. 
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Vitamin C in Fruit Juices 


Canned juices differ from each other and from the fresh 


variety in vitamin C content. 


Comparative tests of 


canned orange and grapefruit juices are reported here 


‘ DVERTISING campaigns, developed too 


often with a fine disregard for the 
niceties of fact, have succeeded in mak- 
ing America super-vitamin-conscious. On 
the factual side, it may be said that 
vitamins are necessary dietary factors, 
which does not give the sanction of high 
science to every new fad that dishes them 
up from the morning mouthwash to the 
all-night face cream. They are dished up 
amply and more cheaply by nature. 

A general discussion of the need for 
and the sources of the various vitamins 
was presented in the October Reports, 
along with comparative data on more 
than 200 preparations. Vitamin C specifi- 
cally was discussed in the May Reports. 
Although this vitamin 
nyms: 


(technical 
ascorbic acid, cevitamic acid) is 
prepared and marketed as a synthetic 
product, natural sources are still prefer- 
able from an economic and a nutritional 
standpoint alike. How this vitamin fares 
under canning processes is, however, an- 
other question, and the one that this re- 
port deals with. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables are the 
best of vitamin C, the amount 
present depending on variety of crop, 


syn )- 


sources 


conditions of growth and degree of ripe- 
ness. Orange and grapefruit juices are 
two of the best sources. Pineapple and 





ANALYSES FOR VITAMIN C 


. . . Show that consumers can get brands 
which are consistently higher than others 


tomato juices, while containing consid- 
erably less vitamin C, are 
good sources, 


nevertheless 


Orange, grapefruit, pineapple and to- 
mato likewise four of the 
most popular canned juices. They do not 
offer as much vitamin C as the fresh 
juices. Some of it is destroyed during 
extraction, more is lost during the can- 
ning The percentage retained 
depends largely on the skill and care of 
the canner, and as a result 


juices are 


process, 


indi- 
vidual brands may be comparatively poor 
as a source of the vitamin. Slight losses 
may also occur in the sealed cans on long 


some 


storage. 
The present report covers canned 
orange, grapefruit and combination 


orange-grapefruit juices. Canned to- 
mato and pineapple juices will be taken 
up in an early issue. 


CANNED VS. FRESH. The table below 
compares the average vitamin C content 
of fresh fruit with the canned product on 
the basis of CU’s laboratory tests, and 
also gives the average cost for an opti- 
mum daily intake—about 75 milligrams 
(1 mg. is 1/28,000 of an oz.). Scientific 
opinion is not uniform on optimum daily 
vitamin C requirements for the normal 
adult, but a range from 50 mg. to 100 mg. 
would take in the generally accepted 
standards. It should be remembered that 
the vitamin C requirement is normally 
met in part in the well-balanced diet by 
fruits and vegetables other than juices. 








rt any a A 
y" YIELDIN 
> 8s 75 MG 
wKe 4 _DAILY_ 
Zea ; ~ 
“set <2 8 = 
a<z xa A H 
w< : uw 
FRUIT JUICE <50 <a ~_ Oo 
Fresh Orange 237 5 
Canned Orange 175 ll 7 5 
Fresh Grapefruit 190 6 
Canned Grapefruit. 165 74 7 34 


TESTS AND FINDINGS 


The vitamin C content of canned juices 
is obtained in the laboratory by chemical 
analysis. CU’s report is based on 
analyses of 17 brands of orange juice, 
21 grapefruit, and 8 combination orange- 


* Cost of the fresh fruit is not given since 
prices vary extensively in different seasons 
and localities. 
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grapefruit juice. Three cans of each 
brand were analyzed. While the various 
brands showed considerable variations in 
vitamin C content, different samples of 
the same brand were reasonably uniform, 
although any one brand may vary from 
season to season. 

Label statements of high vitamin C 
content should not be accepted specifi- 
cally, since such statements generally 
apply to the fact that the type of product 
(as opposed to the brand itself) is rich 
in vitamin C. 

Only those brands of grapefruit juices 
receiving relatively high scores in CU’s 
recent tests (see August Reports) were 
selected for analysis. The government 
grading for this product is based on 
color, flavor, and the like, but does not 
cover vitamin C. No government grade 
standards for canned orange or combi- 
nation orange-grapefruit juices have as 
yet been established. 

With the exception of two grapefruit 
and five orange juices, all brands of 
orange and grapefruit juices tested were 
of the unsweetened type. All of the com- 
bination orange-grapefruit brands, with 
the exception of Lily White, were of the 
“sugar-added” type. Canned fruit juices 
may be sweetened by the addition of 
dry sugar. 

Taste preference may enter as a factor 
not only in the choice of a particular 
type of fruit juice, but in the selection of 
a particular brand of any type. Tastes of 
different brands varied widely, some 
brands being very high in citric acid. 
In general, the canned grapefruit juices 
compared more favorably with the fresh 
fruits in flavor than the orange and com- 
bination types. 

Exposure of fruit juices to the air at 
warm temperatures greatly accelerates 
the decomposition of vitamin C. Experi- 
ments by CU indicate that they should 
be stored in glass containers and kept 
properly refrigerated; when so treated 
they lose only about 10% of their vita- 
min C content in five days. It is imma- 
terial whether the juices are kept air- 
tight or loosely covered, but in any case 
they should be covered to prevent acci- 
dental contamination. 

Technically minded readers may be in- 
terested in knowing that the vitamin C 
analyses were made by titration of the 
juice with a standard solution of 2.6- 
dichlorobenzenoneindopkenol as per the 
methods of Bessey and King,’ and 
Menaker and Guerrant.* These chemical 
methods for vitamin assay have largely 
supplanted the lengthy and tedious bio- 
assay procedures of only a few years ago. 


* Journal of Biological Chemistry, vol. 103, 
p. 687 (1933). 

* Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, An- 
alytical Edition, vol. 10, p, 25 (1938). 
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Vitamin C Content of Fruit Juices 


COST NO. OZ 
GOV'T. _ PRICE PER 4-OZ CON REQUIRED 
— PER NO. 2 SERV- 

SCORE : 


BRAND AND PACKER OR DISTRIBUTOR 


CAN? 


(c) 


PER 
ING PER LOZ 75 MG 
(c) (MG) INTAKE 





CANNED GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 


(in order of decreasing vitamin C content) 


TRUPAK (Haas Bros., Sen Francisco) 

DEL MONTE (Calif. Pack. Corp., Sen Feanciese)... 

WHITE ROSE (Seeman Bros., NYC). . 

AaP (AaP).. 

BERNICE (Krasne Bros., NYO) 

DROMEDARY (Hill Bros., NYC) 

STOKELY'S (Stokely Bros., Indianapolis). 

FLORIDA GOLD (fF. G. Citrus Corp., Lake Al- 
| ee 

CRESCA (Cresca Co., NYC). 

DELLFORD (Middendorf & Rohrs, NYC) 

PREMIER (F. H. Leggett, NYC)... ... 

ROYAL SCARLET (R. C. Williams, NYC) 

SEALD-SWEET (Floride Citrus Exchange, Temps, 
Fla... 

SHURFINE (Nat'l Retailer-Owned Groc., Chicago) 

DESERT SWEET (Desert Citrus Products Ass'n, 
Tempe, Ariz.)....... 

LIBBY'S (Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago). 

KROGER’S COUNTRY CLUB * (Kroger Co., Cin- 
cinnati). 

CO-OP (National Coess., Chicago). 

DR. PHILLIPS‘ (Dr. P. Phillips Canning Co., 
Orlando, Fia.).. . . 

GARTH (Tyrell & Garth, otenden, ‘Tenee. 

KRASDALE (A. Kresne, NYC) 


CANNED ORANGE JUICES 


(in order of decreasing vitamin C content) 


TREESWEET (Treesweet Products Co., Santa Ana, 
Gh)... .. 

DELLFORD (Middendorf & Rohrs, NYC) 

SUN-DINE (Sun-Dine Co., Philadelphia) 

CO-OP ‘ (National Coops., Chicago) 

WHITE ROSE ‘ (Seeman Bros., NYC). . 

RED & WHITE (Red & White Corp., Chicago) 

ROYAL SCARLET (R. C. Williams, NYC) 

SUNSHINE (Sunshine Foods, Winter Haven, Fila.) 

GOLDEN GOBLET (Mutual Citrus Products Co., 
Ansheim, Calif.). .... 

DEL MONTE (Calif. Pack. Corp., Sen Ousncheed 

PREMIER ¢ (F. H. Leggett, NYC)... ye ae 

OLD SOUTH * (Pasco Pack. pant, Dade City, 


BRUCE'S JUICES‘ (Bruce s Salon, Inc., Dade City, 
Fia.).. 

MCP’ (Mutual Citrus Products Co. Bie 

SHURFINE (Nat'l Retailer-Owned Groc., Chicago) 

DR. PHILLIPS *.* (Dr. P. Phillips Co., Orlando, 
Fie.). . 

LIBBY'S (Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago) 


CANNED COMBINATION ORANGE-GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 


(in order of decreasing vitamin C content) 


DELLFORD (Middendor & Rohrs, NYC) 

PREMIER (F. H. Leggett, NYC).... 

BERNICE (Kresne Bros., NYC)... . 

POMORANG (Florida Fruit Canners, Frostproof, 
Fia.).. 

SEALD-SWEET (Floride Citrus Suchensa, Tempe, 
Fla.). . 

CO-OP (National Coops., Chicago). . 

LILY WHITE (R. H. Macy, NYC).. 

FLORIDA'S FINEST (Floriorange Canneries, Mt. 





Cc 87 
Cc 87 
A 
A 
c 87 
Cc 87 
A 


Cc 88 
Cc 87 
Cc 87 


1 


10 
10® 
10° 


10° 
9. 


13 
10 
gw 


13 
gn 
9 

11 


13 


Reprinted 1 Reprinted from August 1940 Reports +} ete of reference. 


tA Ne 2 can contains a net volume 
*13408 OZ can. 


-added " type tested, other brands were unsweetened. 


‘ Net volume 12 fi oz. 
South — 17¢ per 48-oz can in Atlanta, Ga. 
«ay Apes A lary Dd Wash. 


Grade A" on label meaningless, since no government grades exist for canned orange juice. 


2.0 54 5\4 
2.2 50 6 
2.0 47 6% 
1.8 45 6% 
1.6 45 6% 
1.8 45 6% 
2.0 45 6% 
1.8 44 7 
2.7 42 7 
2.2 41 7% 
2.0 41 71% 
2.2 41 7% 
1 41 74 
2.2 41 1% 
1.3 40 7% 
18 40 74% 
1.8 39 7% 
1.6 38 8 
2.0 35 8! 
2.0 34 9 
1.6 32 9! 


2.3 55 5% 
2.2 52 6 
2.0 51 6 
2.0 50 6 
2.2 50 6 
3.3 45 6% 
4.0 45 6% 
3.3 44 7 
2.3 43 7 
3.3 41 7% 
2.2 41 7% 
2.2 39 74 
2.2 38 8 
3.3 38 - 
3.3 38 8 
2.7 37 8 
3.0 37 8 


2.9 55 5% 

2.2 54 5% 
2.0 46 6% 
2.9 4 6% 
2.0 40 1% 
2.0 40 7% 
2.4 39 7} 

2.9 26 11% 
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Consistency refers to the fluidity of the sauce—if consistency 
is too thin the catsup is watery; if too thick, the catsup becomes 
difficult to pour from the bottle. Defects refer to bits of skin, 
core, seed and other debris which may be included through 
carelessness in manufacture. 

The table in column 1 represents average scores of 32 brands, 
scored for CU by graders in the U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture. 


Canned Foods 


TOMATO CATSUP 





“ATSUP grades, as set up by the U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture 
cover flavor, color, consistency and absence of defects. 














There are only two acceptable grades—A (with scores of 85 
to 100) and C (scoring 70 to 84). There were no Substandard 























a me a we brands in the group CU tested, though several were low on 
Ow a ow es some specific characteristic. “Best Buys” are Grade A brands 
<O0— un <o ae ’ 
SRAND AND PACER: fe> wo 26 gon selling for 10¢ or less for a 14-ounce bottle. 
a - ° . . 
_ OR DISTRIBUTOR < s = <= Until the promulgation of a standard for catsup in July 
———— pe 1939, use of benzoate of soda was permitted, provided it was 
Grade A listed on the label as a preservative. Subsequent prohibition 
(In alphabetical order) of its use brought forth a protest from the Canners League 
ANN PAGE (A &P).... - 14 89 0.9 of California, which finally won recognition in the form of 
BEECH-NUT (Beech-Nut Pack. Co., . 5 . . 
Canajoharie, N. Y.) 14 8 88 18 Food & Drug Administration hearings on whether or not 
C-H-B (Calif. Conserv. Co., Sen Fran- benzoate of soda should be allowed as an optional ingredient. 
cisco). ....... 14 14 87 1.0 Last month the FDA issued a final order: that from testimony 
a CLUB (Kroger Co., Cin- P . os - presented, it would appear that permission to use benzoate of 
DEL MONTE (Calif, Peck. Corp... Sen soda would promote production of catsup of less than the 
Francisco) | 16 14 88 14 usual concentration and acidity, and would not promote 
FRESHP AK (Grand UnionCo.,NYC} 10 14 87 0.7 honesty and fair dealing in the interest of the consumer. 
HEINZ (H. J. Heinz, Pittsburgh). . . 13 18 87 16 
LILY WHITE (R. H. Macy, NYC)... 16 14 86 14 
MONARCH (Reid, Murdoch, Chi- CANNED APPLESAUCE 
cago) ° 18 14 89 1.3 
P & G Penton & Gallagher, Omshe¥? = — 15 14 85 14 U’s test of canned applesauce by government graders 
PREMIER (F. H. Leggett, NYC)..... 12 8 89 15 included 25 widely distrib b : 
PRIDE OF THE FARM (E. Pritchard, include widely distri uted rands with two to five 
Bridgeton, N. J.)! 13 12 8s 1.4 samples of each brand. Factors considered by the government 
RED & WHITE (Red & White Com., graders in scoring the product included color, consistency, 
Citesge) 15 14 $7 14 finish, absence of defect, and flavor, with 20 points given for 
RICHELIEU (Sprague, Warmer, Chi- hf Th ’ bl d : 
cago? 18 14 86 13 each tactor. ihere are only oe accepta ae gra es—A (scoring 
SCOTT COUNTY (MorgenPack.Co., 90 to 100) and C (70 to 89). “Best Buys” would be No. 2 (1 Ib., 
Austin, ind.) . . 9 14 86 0.6 4 oz.) cans selling for less than 10¢ a can, and with Grade A 
SNIDER'S (Snider Pack. Corp., Roch- scores 
ester, N. Y.)........ 19 14 87 14 : 
(in alphabetical order) cost PER 
BLUE LABEL (Curtice Bros., Roch- BRAND AND PACKER NO. 2 CAN 
ester, N. Y.). 11 a 82 14 OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) score 
BRIMFULL (H. A. Man Co., Den- 
ver)! , 13 14 83 0.9 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL (Crome & (In alphabetical order) 
Blackwell, NYC}. *.. 18 14 79 13 AaPl(AaP).. sanee 8° 90 
DELLFORD (Middendor & Rohrs, BABY STUART (Sprague, ‘Wemer, Chieege). . 10 93 
NYC)" , 21 14 82 1.5 BRIMFULL (H. A. Maen Co., Omaha). ....... a 10 90 
FRAZIER'’S SUPERFINE (Frazier CO-OP ' (Nat'l Co-ops., Chicago)... .. . sir arinic’s 7 92 
Peck. Corp., Elwood, Ind.)': *. : 10 14 79 0.7 COUNTRY CLUB ! (Kroger Co., Cincinnati)... .... : g 94 
GIBBS BULLHEAD (Gibbs & Co., GRAND UNION (Grand Union Co., NYC). ms 9g 
Baltimore)’. 10 14 83 0.7 PLEE-ZING ' (Nat'l Fruit Prod. Co., Chicago) _ 10°" 93 
GRAND UNION(Grand Union Co. 15 14 84 14 RICHELIEU (Sprague, Wamer)........ —_ 15 71 
HURFF JERSEY (Edgar F. Hurff Co., ROYAL SCARLET (R. C. Williams, NYC). . ‘ 10* 90 
Swedesboro, N. J.)'. .. 12 12 84 1.0 Sa W (S & W Fine Foods, San Francisco). 13 90 
JACK SPRAT Uack Sprat Foods, SHURFINE ! (Nat'l Retailer-Owned Groc., Chicago). . 10 91 
Marshalltown, lowa)’ : 15 14 83 14 WHITE HOUSE (Nat'l Fruit Prod., Washington, D. C.) 1074 90 
LIBBY’S (Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago): *-*... 15 14 80 14 
. HOME-MADE (in alphabetical order) 
ver Sas “ BERNICE (Krasne Bros., NYC)... .....- 6 ccc weeees 10 86 
(Daniel Reeves, NYC)... 10 10 84 1.0 
RITTER (P. J. Ritter Co., Philadelphia? 15 14 81 14 HART (W. R. Roach, Grand Rapids, Mich.)......... 10 of 
ROYAL GEM (Scottsburg Can. Co. KRASDALE (A. Krasne, NYC)... .. 10 87 
: ‘ LIBBY'S (Libby, McNeill & Libby, Sen Francisco). . 10 89 
Scottsburg, Ind.)'*. 10 14 83 0.7 
ROYAL SCARLET (R. C. Williams, LIBBY'’S SPECIAL BREAKFAST... ; ae 13 80 
NYO! 19 14 84 14 MONARCH (Reid, Murdoch, Chicago). ........... 12 89 
STOKELY'S (Stokely Bros. Indien- MOTT'’S ! (Duffy-Mott Co., NYC) COC CCE HEHeHeH Eee + 85 
epolis)'24 ; 10 8 83 1.3 MUSSELMAN’S ! (C. H. Musselman, Biglerville, Pa.). 9 88 
. P & G (Paxton & Gallagher, Omaha). ......-.------ 11° 89 
YELLOWSTONE (Paxton & Gal 
_ lagher) 10 14 82 0.7 PETER-PAN UU). B. inderrieden, Chicago)... ........- 8 88 
PREMIER ! (F. H. Leggett, NYC)... .......-.-. 60 10 88 
“a One or more samples found fos low in epasiie grate. ROYAL ARMS ' (Hill Bros., Miami)... ........... 10* 85 
20 | ntaine excessive efec 
’ One or mane complies found peer in color. WHITE ROSE (Seeman Bros., NYC).......--------- 10 ss 
* One or more samples contained specks. 1 Labeled “Fancy” or “Grade A". 72l-oz can. "One or more 
tO | discolored at k. y" +17. 
ome o mene ale dae ane G Gee pa Piiliiaaiaial 1 eee contained less than labeled weight. 17-oz can. 
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Unfinished Furniture 


... and how fo finish it. 
describes three methods 


wood finishers, one for 


NPAINTED furniture falls into that 
hazy category of “It could be much 
better, but I guess it'll do for the money.” 
Persons with limited budgets must of 
necessity rely upon such furniture. But 
because of its lack of pretense, unpainted 
furniture often escapes with more faults 
than should be considered reasonable. 
It is a simple matter to bring un- 
painted furniture within the scope of 
high-speed production methods. Since it 
is essentially a raw-wood product, the 
manufacturer can virtually ship it direct 
from the planing and sanding machines. 
And now it has reached the stage where 
it is being sold in unassembled sections 
A sheet of instructions 
comes with the pieces and the consumer 
supplies the difference in labor. 


to the consumer. 


The poorest and most prevalent grades 
of unpainted furniture are constructed of 
longleaf yellow pine, spruce, larch, 
Douglas fir and pondosa pine. The 
moisture content of these woods is 
usually high, hence warpage in the home 
commonly follows aftet a short time. 
Inherent grain defects and insect borings 
are seldom cut from tht boards used in 
the construction, because such selecting 
and rejecting would bring up the cost 
of production to the ma ufacturer. Since 
he is dealing with a comparatively inex- 
pensive item he assumes that the buyer 
will overlook many bad features. 

Construction is notably lacking in the 
features expected of good cabinet work. 
Nails are used for screws; at most a 
tongue and groove take the place of 
dowelled joints, interlocking miters and 
dovetailing; there are no backings for 
bookcases; cheap and flimsy hardware 
is common and movable parts are very 
apt to be improperly fitted. Once in a 
while you will find dabs of glue that have 
been carelessly left. Nor is gluing itself 
of the best kind. Cold-water glues are 
very often used, and it ig no surprise for 
parts to become loosened. 

Sanded surfaces of such unpainted 
furniture are often deeply scarred and 
scratched. From shipment to handling 
by the dealers, this furniture goes in for 
a good bit of banging about. In the raw 
state such disfigurations}are not readily 
noticeable, but after finighing they show 
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CU's furniture consultant 


for painstaking amateur 


the average householder 


by ROY PERRY 


badly. That is why floor samples of un- 
painted furniture are a risk. The con- 
sumer should examine the pieces he is 
to get for dents and bruises, and the ex- 
amination should be made in a strong 
light. 

You can size up the quality of con- 
struction in unfinished furniture by look- 
ing at the edges. If they are chipped 
from saw cuts and have been left un- 
sanded; if nail heads are visible or nail 





If You're Not Finicky 


HE three methods of finishing unpainted 
furniture outlined in the accompanying 

report are designed for the person who 
wants to do as good a job as he can on 
on important piece of furniture. For un- 
important pieces and, in general, for those 
who are less finicky about the finished 
product, there are simpler and easier 
methods which should suffice. 

The easiest method of all is simply to 
opply any one of the prepared penetrat- 
ing stains that dries to a waxlike finish. 
Most of the large paint stores carry a 
line of such stains, and they can be readily 
opplied with a rag. They give a passable 
finish that can be improved by waxing, but 
never more than a passable finish. 

Of course, if you want just a quick job, 
a coat or two of any quick-drying enamel 
will do. If you're inclined to be a bit 
more fastidious then follow this procedure. 
First fill in all the knots and joint-cracks 
with a wood paste or sprackling powder 
paste. This, as well as the other materials, 
you can get of your paint store. After 
you have all the openings filled, sand 
down with No. 4-0 garnet paper. Then, 
cover with two coats of either shellac or 
flat paint. When dry, sand smooth with 
4-0 garnet paper and apply a substantial 
coat of enamel, preferably one using tung 
oil as a dryer. 

Moke sure you use only clean rags and 
brushes, and make doubly sure that all 
surfaces to be finished are sanded smooth 
with the grain—never across. When you 
use the penetrating stain on a rag, make 
sure it is well moistened. Do not work 
with just o dampened rag. See, too, that 
your strokes follow the flow of wood 
grain. 











holes have been left unfilled; if joints 
do not fit tightly and there are air spaces 
between—the furniture is a bad buy 
from the start. 

There is a type of unpainted furniture 
which is definitely of a better grade. The 
cost is naturally higher, for both ma- 
terials and workmanship are superior. 
As a rule, such furniture is made of good 
kiln-dried sap gum, red gum, birch, oak, 
maple or whitewood. The red gum, birch, 
maple and oak are best—with oak and 
birch about tops. Both are strong, sturdy 
woods that take a variety of finishes well 
and have excellent lasting qualities. 


FINISHING THE WOOD 


Space does not permit a full-fledged 
course in furniture-finishing here. But 
if you are not satisfied with ordinary 
paints and stains out of a can, three: sim- 
ple finishes may be suggested which can 
be applied easily to produce nearly pro- 
fessional effects. 

First you must get a few 10-cent pack- 
ages of dye from a drug or department 
store. Red and a bit of black will pro- 
duce a dark mahogany. Brown and 
some black will give you a dark shade 
of walnut. A little yellow may be added 
to either mixture if you want a gayer, 
sunnier tone. 

Make sure the dyes are completely 
dissolved according to directions. Then 
take a wad of cheesecloth about the size 
of your fist, dip it into the cooled dye 
solution and color the raw wood with 
swift strokes from one end of the wood 
clear across to the other end. Always go 
with the grain, never across or against 
it. If you wet the wad sufficiently and 
keep it thoroughly moistened, the stain 
will take more quickly and evenly. After 
you have applied the stain, wipe off any 
excess with a clean dry rag and allow to 
dry overnight. 

This is the basic groundwork for all 
three finishes. If you don’t think the 
color is dark enough you can apply a 
second wash of stain. But you cannot 
make it lighter once the stain is applied, 
unless you sand down beyond the stain’s 
penetration. Try a few sample pieces of 
wood first to settle the point to your 
satisfaction. 

When the piece you are working on is 
bone dry, sand down the woody hairs 
which have been raised by the water with 
a square of 6-0 garnet sandpaper. Do not 
rub hard or concentrate on any single 
area. Just pass the paper over lightly 
so that the wiry roughness is partly re- 
moved. Now you are ready for the final 
finishing. 


FIRST METHOD. The first method calls 


simply for the application of four or five 
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coats of pure white shellac. You can 
produce a very fine, even smoothness if, 
after the piece is absolutely dry, you 
rub the shellacked surface with a mixture 
of fine grade pumice powder and crude 
oil. Use an old piece of felt, burlap, or 
carpet for rubbing down. Remember 
this mixture has a strong cutting quality 
and should not be used to excess. If it 
is, you will remove the whole finish. 


SECOND METHOD The second method 
is even simpler and produces a mellow, 
antiqued effect. Mix together 10 ounces 
of boiled linseed oil, six ounces of min- 
eral oil and two ounces of turpentine. 
Then brush or wipe it on the wood lib- 
erally, and allow to soak about three 
hours. Wipe off excess oils and let the 
furniture stand thus overnight. Repeat 
the identical procedure for at least four 
or five days, making sure to rub off all 
excess oils before allowing to dry over- 
night. You can either mix the oils 
freshly each day or make one batch, 
using the proportions as given. 


THIRD METHOD. This one is a bit more 
ambitious and requires strict adherence 
to directions. It will work out an interest- 
ing effect with any wide-grained wood, 
especially oak. Buy a pound of pure 
white lead—not the plumber’s, but the 
painter’s kind—and mix in turpentine 
until the mixture is thinned down to the 
consistency of a thick puree. Apply this 
liberally with a brush to the already 
stained wood. It is best to do only a part 
at a time to avoid unevenness of color. 
since the lead will dry in certain spots 
while you are working elsewhere. Allow 
the lead to harden slightly and wipe 
away thoroughly with a soft dry cloth. 
The white lead will remain mostly in the 
pores. 

After the whole piece has been so 
treated permit it to dry overnight, then 
apply the following mixture (prepare it 
beforehand): Pare a plumber’s candle 


into one ounce of kerosene and one 
ounce of benzine. The paraffin will 
eventually soften. Put pieces of this 


softened paraffin on the wood and rub 
well into the surface with a piece of 
canvas pad. Rub vigorously, but make 
sure you are impartial about your appli- 
cations. Pay equal attention to sides 
and corners, and do not concentrate all 
your rubbing on the centers, else you 
will build up glossy lumps with duller 
runs around them. 

If you do the job right you will pro- 
duce an even glasslike finish. After some 
months, if you care to, you can wash out 
this finish with pure turpentine and re- 
peat the same technique for a brand new 
finish. 
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How Not to Treat a Cold 


Among a vast variety of ineffective treatments, some of 


them little masterpieces of self-punishment, vitamin dos- 


ing is taking a leading place. 


The facts in the matter 


are that you ought to save your money and go to bed 


RADITIONAL remedies for the treat- 
"hae of common ailments are dis- 
carded with reluctance by the public 
and by many doctors. The common cold 
and grippe, for example, have attached 
to themselves a long array of such tra- 
dition-bound measures. Many of these 
are so violent in their effects that they 
demand capacities for self-punishment 
never provided by Nature for mortal 
man. The hot exhausting baths, the 
purges, the enemas, the inundation of the 
tissues with water, the juices, and the 





hot toddies—all deserve a _ recording 
among the refinements of a medical 
inquisition. Complete rest, the most 


important treatment for a cold, is too 
simple for popularity. 

Notwithstanding that a genuine pre- 
ventive vaccine or remedy against colds 
has not yet been discovered, imaginative 
cold preventives absorb the time and 
energies of well-intentioned persons. 
The cold bath or shower in the morning; 
light underwear and heavy underwear; 
cold, drafty rooms during sleep; sun 
lamps and “hardening exercises” all 
claim fanatical devotees. The most re- 
cent recruit to the arena is vitamins, 

At first it was just vitamin A. Because 
severe spontaneous infections of the 
mucous membranes of the nose, throat 





Smith Bros. Cough Syrup con- 
tains Vitamin A. This vitamin 
raises the resistance of the mu- 
cous membranes of the nose 
and throat to cold infections. 


6 Oz. Bottle Only 60¢ 








WILL A VITAMIN A SUPPLEMENT PREVENT COLDS? 


Answer: no 
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and bronchial tubes occurred in animals 
on vitamin A-deficient diets; it was quickly 
assumed by uncritical investigators and 
advertised by vitamin pro- 
ducers that an excess of vitamin A would 
prevent colds and other respiratory in- 
fections. CU long ago pointed to the 
many studies proving that an excess of 
vitamin 
colds, grippe and other infections and 
that there was no justification for calling 
vitamin A the “anti-infective” vitamin. 

Then began the era of the multiple- 
vitamin preparations, the  shot-gun 
vitamins, claiming to be all things to all 
men. If A didn’t work why not vitamins 
B, C, D, E and a half-dozen assorted 
minerals? Thus Vi-Syneral distributed 
leaflets to drugstores with catchy 
slogans: “Feed the body, feed it properly, 
to help resist the catching of colds. See 
that the body is amply supplied with 
vitamins and > Not 
vitamins and minerals from good foods 
but from “Vi-Syneral, the original multi- 
ple-vitamin-mineral concentrate.” 

Now a recent investigation’ confirms 
what thoughtful physicians have realized 
—that addition of vitamin. supplements 
to a well-balanced diet does not reduce 
respiratory infections. 

Dr. Kuttner studied a group of 108 
children from 7 to 14 years of age under 
constant conditions from December 1 
until the end of May. The children lived 
and went to school in the same building. 
They were divided into twol groups, one 
group receiving the regular diet with the 
addition of large supplemens of vitamins 
A, D, C, B:, Bs, nicotinic tea, B, and 
filtrate factor. The other group received 
the regular diet without additional vita- 


vigorously 


A does not increase resistance to 


minerals. . . 


mins. The effect of the vitamin supple- 
ments was studied two successive Win- 
ters. 


During each of the two Winters, there 
were many cases of pharyngitis due to a 
It was observed that, in 
each year, the number of infections 
among children receiving the extra vita- 
mins and among children not receiving 
vitamin supplements was essentially the 
same. Furthermore, during February 
and March 1940, 51 children became ill 
with influenza; 26 of these {were receiv- 
ing vitamins and 25 were not. Finally 
Dr. Kuttner observed no significant dif- 
ference in weight gain between the two 
groups. 

Many people can profit by more at- 
tention to diet and many by intelligently 
vitamin supplements. But 
neither a balanced diet nor vitamin sup- 
plements will prevent colds. 


streptococcus. 


selected 





1“ 


The Effect of Large Doses of Vitamins 
A, B, C and D on the Incidence of Upper 
Respiratory Infections in a Group of Rheu- 
matic Children,” by Dr. Ann G. Kuttner. 
Journal of Clinical Investigations, Nov, 1940. 
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Minerals in Your Diet 


They don't get the attention that the more dramatic vitamins do, 


but they're just as necessary for health. This report take up calcium 


and phosphorus, 


INERALS in foods and their import- 
M ance for health have been appreci- 
ated longer than vitamins, but the latter 
get all the press notices. That’s partly 
because of spectacular researches in vita- 
mins, partly because vitamins have been 
blown up out of all proportions by exploi- 
tation blending frequently into plain 
racketeering. The effect of minerals on 
the body cannot claim the same excited 
interest, but minerals are just as neces- 
sary for health as vitamins, even if not 
as dramatically so. 


It is possible to have a diet grossly 
deficient in almost all vitamins. It is 
dificult to have a diet grossly deficient 
in almost all minerals. There are at 
least a dozen minerals essential for good 
nutrition and almost all American diets, 
no matter how restricted, contain a ma- 
jority of them—though not always in 
sufficient amount. It is the minority of 
minerals lacking in so many diets to 
which special interest attaches, because 
more is known about them than about 
the rest of the minerals. The minority 
leaders are calcium, phosphorous, iron 
and The first two go together, 
and shall be discussed in this article. 


iodine. 


Calcium is the chief mineral element 
of the bones and teeth, and phosphorous 
occurs in every living cell. Both to- 
gether make up more than 97% of the 
mineral matter of our skeleton and teeth. 
At all ages, from the premature infant 
to the elderly adult, considerable amounts 
of calcium and phosphorous must be 
taken in to maintain the constant flux to 
and from the bones and to make up for 
the daily loss of these minerals in the 
excretions. Calcium is also essential 
for the clotting of blood and, together 
with sodium and potassium, for the 
steady working of the heart and normal 
activities of muscles—indeed, for the 
normal life and work of all body cells 
and organs. 

But calcium and phosphorous do not 
eccur abundantly in any one food, and 
diets must be consciously planned to 
provide ample quantities of foods rich 
Salt is absolutely 
indispensable for normal functioning, 
and when one’s diet lacks adequate salt 
he may instinctively turn to salt-rich 


in these minerals. 


substances to satisfy the needs of the 


tissues. Unfortunately, the instinct to- 


indicates requirements and discusses sources 


ward calcium- and _ phosphorous-rich 
foods is much less retained or devel- 
oped. 

The requirements for calcium and 


phosphorous began to be worked out in 
the laboratory and the clinic more than 
a decade ago. They vary for the age 
and sex but, in brief, it may be said 
that for optimum nutrition the growing 
child should get one gram of calcium 
and 1.3 grams of phosphorous a day; the 
pregnant and nursing mother should get 
a little more and the normal adult re- 
quires a little less. 


It is not difficult to get enough phos- 


phorous from the diet because it is 
present in so many foods. All animal 
tissues (meats and glandular organs), 


except the fat, contain liberal amounts; 
eggs and all whole-grain bread and ce- 


reals are excellent sources, Milk and 
green leafy vegetables are also good 


fruit. Thus a diet con- 
taining a variety of natural foodstuffs 
will provide enough phosphorous for 
daily needs. 


sources; so is 


The same can be said for calcium if in 
“a variety of natural foodstuffs” we in- 
clude milk and milk products. But that 
is where the diets of too many people 
fail. They will accept as a nutritional 
axiom that growing children should 
have a quart of milk daily for proper 
growth and that pregnant and nursing 
mothers must also have at least a quart 
of milk daily to provide sound bones 
and teeth for the infant. But they are 
not convinced that in adulthood milk 
products can contribute anything to 
their welfare. 

In the relief and lower-income groups 
ade- 
of necessity, 


and children do not get 
milk, and adults, 
must give the little milk they can buy 
Diets of 
many families of employed wage earn- 
ers and clerical workers’ 
in minerals. 


mothers 
quate 
to those who need it most. 
are deficient 
And the deficiency of cal- 
cium in the diets of so many of the 
population is due to inadequate intake 
of milk or milk products, for milk is the 
calcium food par excellence in the hu- 


*“Diets of Families of Employed Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers in Cities,” 
by H. K. Stiebeling and E. Phipard, U. S. 
Dep’t of Agriculture Circular No, 507. 
January 1939, 
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man diet. It offers also good proteins, 
carbohydrate, fats, vitamin A, vitamin 
B, and vitamin B,, but we can easily 
obtain adequate amounts of these ele- 
ments from other foods. We cannot 
easily obtain adequate amounts of cal- 
cium from other foods. 

It is that green leafy vegetables 
are rich in calcium but it is difficult to 
meet calcium requirements day after 
day on a diet of leafy vegetables. Milk 
palatable foods offering 


true 


and cheese are 


a high yield of calcium in a more util- 


izable form than any other food. A 
pint of milk will provide the normal 
adult with his daily calcium quota. If 
whole milk cannot be taken, it may be 
tolerated in cream soups, creamed vege- 
tables. custard. ice cream. junket and 
puddings. Buttermilk provides as much 


calcium as whole milk and may be better 
than milk. About 2% 
Cheddar 
equivalent of a 


borne whole 


ounces of American cheese 


furnishes the calcium 
milk. 

The mineral content of vegetables de- 
upon the soil 
In large 
consumers buy 


pint of 


pends to a large extent 


in which they are grown. com- 


munities, vegetables 


grown from different soils so that the 
chance of getting mineral-poor vege- 
tables is slight. In some smaller com- 
munities vegetables from only a single 
region are available and their mineral 


content may be high or low. 


Both 


calcium, are 


and iron, as well as 


higher in the 


vitamin A 
green leaves 


than in the bleached white parts of 
vegetables. Spinach has a high con- 


tent of calcium but most of it cannot 


be utilized by the body. 


The refined manufactured foods such 
as sugar, patent white flour, and dry 
breakfast cereals contain little or no 
minerals. Recently bakers have added 


dried milk products to dough so that 
breads now contain as much 
calcium as is in whole-wheat flour. 


some white 

Cooking does not destroy any of the 
minerals in food but the 
contains a 


juice or “pot 


liquor” considerable amount 


of minerals and the water-soluble C and 


B vitamins. Water in which vegetables 
are cooked should never be discarded. 


Cafeteria vegetables usually are not good 


buys nutritionally large 

quantities of water used in cooking and 

because the pot liquor is not served. 
The child, the mother and the normal 


adult virtually never need a supplement 


because of the 


of calcium or phosphorous. Only in 
rare, serious disorders such as tetany, 
some diseases of the parathyroid gland 


and certain bone diseases do physicians 
use calcium preparations. Nor will 
dental decay be prevented by the taking 
of mineral supplements such as dical- 


cium phosphate or tricalcium phosphate. 
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As emphasized in the article on tooth 


decay (CU Reports, November 1939) 
avoidance of hard, starchy and sweet 
foods that pack into the teeth under 
chewing pressure will do more to prevent 
decay than any other measure. Min- 
eral supplements are futile. 

The Council on Dental Therapeutics 
of the American Dental Ass’n had this 


to say of mineral supplements:* 


direct positive evidence 
from either the laboratory or the clinics 
that the addition of calcium or phos- 
phorus compounds to an otherwise ample 
diet influences in any marked fashion 
the incidence of dental decay in_ the 
child or the adult: or that it promotes 
the development of non-carious teeth in 
utero [in the womb], in infancy and 
during growth or in the adult: nor is 
there any sound evidence that a cal 


There is no 


* Journal of the American Dental Ass‘n, 


May 1936, page 139. 


cium 
tation is 


drain during pregnancy and lac- 
lessened by the addition of 


these compounds when the diet is well 
planned. On the contrary, there is evi- 
dence that such medication is unneces- 
sary. 


Many calcium and phosphorous prep- 
arations are promoted to the public with 
the implication that they are substitutes 
for or adequate supplements to the diet- 


ary sources. Most of them have vita- 
min D as well. There is abundant clin- 
ical evidence to prove that these prep- 


arations offer no nutritional advantage 
to the normal adult. 

Many vitamin-mineral preparations 
contain calcium and phosphorous but in 


such negligible amounts that even if it 
were certain that the minerals would be 


should be 
of the 
portion of the daily 
(Vi-Syneral, Ritomine, &c.) 


absorbed. they damned as 


frauds insignificant pro 


they 


because 


needs furnish 
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The Law & Lydia Pinkham 


Tue history of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound dates back to 1865 when a 
quaker school teacher, Lydia Estes Pinkham, 
brewed it on her kitchen stove. Women who 
would have been shocked at the thought of 
touching alcohol, gulped the magic compound 
by the spoonfuls—and experienced the most 
pleasant sensations! According to an an- 
alysis made in 1935 by the Bureau of Food & 
Drugs of the Dep't of Health of Kentucky, 
the compound revealed the following com- 
position: alcohol by volume, 14.18%; sol- 
ids, 3.5 grams per 100 cc; vegetable ex- 
tractives, 2.02 grams per 100 ce. 

Many changes have appeared on the label 
of the Vegetable Compound as a result of 
government action. The oldest one (see 
first label above) claimed virtually every- 
thing. After the fires Food & Drugs law 
was put through in 1906, label claims 
dropped to zero (see middle label). 

A few years ago a new label (third one 
above) appeared announcing the addition of 
Vitamin B; To quote the Journal of the 
A.M.A. on this change: 

It is indeed surprising that the manu- 
facturers did not select vitamin E, 
since the latter vitamin, although not es- 
tablished, has been endowed with cer- 
tain effects which were claimed for Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


If the Food & Drug Administration had a 
restraining influence on the company’s label 
claims, the company did not feel so re- 
strained in its advertisements, over which 
the FDA has no jurisdiction. Only the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission had power to act 
here, which it has finally done. The Lydia 
E. Pinkham Medicine Co. has now stipulated 
with the FTC that in future sales of its Veg- 
etable Compound and Vegetable Compound 
Tablets it will cease and desist from rep- 
resenting: 


product is of benefit 
remedy for female func- 
tional disorders, menstrual aberrations or 
menopause, in of relief of symp- 
toms associated with and caused by meno- 


(a) That either 
to, or an effective 


excess 


pause, and as a uterine sedative; 
(b) That either product is of benefit 
for any symptoms, ailments or conditions 


that are due to organic disease; 
(c) That either product will overcome 
melancholia, act as an aphrodisiac or en- 


hance the attractiveness of the user: 


(d) That either product is a general 
system tonic; 
(e) That either product will afford 


permanent relief from nervousness; 
({) That the products are fully 
tical in purpose and effect. 
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CU’s Weekly Newsletter 


Bread & Butter is its name. Mildred Edie is its editor. 


The American standard of living is its concern. And its 


circulation is aimed to be as big as it ought to be 


“No modern corporation would tolerate or remain solvent under the kind of pur- 


chasing conditions forced upon the family. Each American family loses a part of 


its purchasing power annually as inevitably as though it had thrown the money 


down the sewer. With rising prices and increased taxes, American families need 


to close the gap between what they might get and what they actually do get with 


their available incomes. | regard the weekly newsletter beir 


launched by Con- 


ou 
1g 


sumers Union as an important aid to that end. It should save its modest cost to a 


family many times over.’ 


Columbia University: co-author o} 


Transition. 


aTE last month the first issue of Con- 
4 sumers 


letter came off the presses. But this issue 


Unien’s new weekly news- 


was not for publication. It was for study, 


criticism. analysis, revision. It was a 


rehearsal issue. To economists, educators, 
government officials and consumer lead- 
ers, copies of it labeled “Confidential 

along with 


Prepublication”™ sent, 


letters asking for frank opinions of the 


were 


effort, for suggestions toward improving 
it 

One important reaction came in (from 
Professor Robert S. Lynd, quoted above) 
even before the rehearsal issue went out. 
Other opinions and suggestions are com- 
ing in as we 

The first newsletter for 
general circulation appear shortly 
after this issue of the Reports and new 
issues will make their appearance weekly 


go to press. 
the 
will 


issue of 


thereafter. Thanks to a closely knit 
schedule of preparation and printing. 
facts and figures which appear in the 


will 


within a week of the date of issue. 


newsletter usually be current to 

For that reason alone many economists 
see the new newsletter as closing one of 
the serious gaps that has hitherto existed 
in consumer education; namely, how to 
keep consumers informed of what is 
happening to affect their interests while 
it is happening. Consumers well know 
that little enough information of the type 
the newsletter will present has been given 
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Professor Robert S. Lynd, Department of Sociology, 
“Middletown” 


and “Middletown in 


them in the past. And such information 


as has been forthcoming. generally from 


government departments, has tended to 
run anywhere from a month to six months 
behind the times. Numerous trade papers 





BREAD & BUTTER'S EDITOR 


The choice was unanimous 


provide up-to-date data for the use of 
their but 
seldom see those publications. The edi- 
tors of the newsletter will them 
closely, along with a variety of price and 
commodity reports, government and 
business publications and _ bulletins, 
wholesale markets, &c. 


business readers, consumers 


follow 


Chief editor of the newsletter is Mil- 
dred A. Edie, in private life the wife of 
Professor Robert Brady, a member of the 
Dep't of Economics at the University of 
California professor in 


and a visiting 


graduate economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity during the present year. Miss Edie 
became the director of Western Consum- 
ers Union when that sectional division of 
Consumers Union was first set up three 
years ago in San Francisco. She remained 
in charge of the Western division until 
early last year, representing the organi- 
zation at numerous hearings, taking an 
active part in West Coast consumer affairs 
generally, taking care of her two chil- 
dren and running her home in the bar- 
Housewife, mother, active 


gain. con- 


sumer and experienced journalist (she 
edited magazines and 
for several Miss Edie 


of CU’s 


written 
was the 


Board of 


has two 
others). 
unanimous choice 
Directors. 
Contributing to the effectiveness and 
authority of the 
active advisory committee of economists. 
President 
committee 


newsletter will be an 
including Consumers Union’s 
Warne. From this 
will come counsel and help in develop- 
preparing and interpreting the raw 


Colston 


ing. 
material of information and data going 
into the weekly issues. 


HEN first announced through the 
Reports last month, the newsletter 
had no name. A name has been 
picked: Bread & Butter. It was selected 
from a list of close to a hundred names 


now 


thought up in Consumers Union's offices 
and submitted by numerous Cl 
The Board of Directors considered every 


members. 


recommendation, pondered long 
many of them, finally picked Bread & 


Butter because it seemed to suggest most 


ovetT 


simply and directly the basic importance 
and the basic objectives of the news- 
letter. 

What those objectives are, specifically, 
was stated in the Board of Directors’ an- 
nouncement of the newsletter in the last 
issue of the Reports. They can all be 
summarized in one: to help consumers 
protect their living standards by provid- 
ing and 
information about what is happening to 
the prices and quality of products. As 
the Board of out: 
“There is that 
the armament economy under which we 


them with reliable up-to-date 


pointed 
believe 


Directors 


every reason to 


are now living, and will be living for 
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some time to come, will make heavy in- 
roads on the general standard of living. 
. . + The heart of defense, not only of a 
country but of life itself, lies in the 
health and security of the family. Un- 
happily, a defense program is all too apt 
to be carried through solely in terms of 
war production. And sometimes the ma- 
chinery of defense becomes so engulfing 
that that which is to be defended is for- 
gotten. But the fabric of a strong society 
is woven out of the health and the 
security and the alertness of its people, 
and this truth does not change.” 

So convinced, Consumers Union felt 
that its dedication to the preservation 
and increase of American living stand- 
ards placed upon it a special obligation 
to take a leading roll in the defense of 
those living standards, now threatened. 
And the newsletter was the means de- 
cided on to fulfill the obligation. 

That the newsletter fills a need which 
consumers have felt is evident from the 
response of Consumers Union’s members 
to the first announcement of the new un- 
dertaking in the January Reports. On 
the basis of that one announcement a cir- 
culation of several thousand has been 
assured for Bread & Butter even before 
it appears. 

What eventual circulation may come 
to, no one can now tell. The goal is to 
make it as big as it ought to be—which, 
under present circumstances affecting the 
consumer's interest, will be very big in- 
deed. 





Corrections 


EVERAL minor errors have been made 


in recent issues, are herewith cor- 
rected. 
In the 1941 BUYING GUIDE issue 


the price of JOHNSON'S GLO-COAT 
floor wox was given as 20c a pint. The 
correct price is 59c a pint. 

The "Best Buy” UNIVERSAL pajamas 
listed in the BUYING GUIDE are manu- 
factured by the Reliance Mfg. Co. of 
New York, and not, as stated, by Uni- 
versal Pajamas Corp. 

Due fo a transposition of type in a 
table of data on laundry soaps in the 
July 1940 REPORTS, two columns of fig- 
ures were interchanged. The error, un- 
fortunately, was not noted at the time. 
The data are given correctly in the 1941 
BUYING GUIDE, however, and the [list- 
ings as given there are the ones fo follow. 

In the article on vitamins in the Octo- 
ber 1940 REPORTS, the attention of 
members was called to "Food and Life,” 
an excellent, complete and authoritative 
discussion of foods and principles of 
good nutrition published by the U. S. 
Dep't of Agriculture. CU gave its price 
os $1.25 and said if was “worth much 
more.” We erred on the figure. Cor- 
rect price is $1.50 (from the Sup't of 
Documents, Washington, D. C.). It is 
still worth much more. 
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The Consumer Witness 


Notes on recent government hearings at which CU's repre- 
sentatives have testified for the consumer point of view 


P penis the important provisions for 
consumer protection under the new 
Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act is the power 
given the Food & Drug Administration 
to establish standards for food products. 
Such standards must be based on evi- 
dence submitted at public hearings, 
where all interested parties may appear 
and testify. 

Most numerous and vociferous of the 
“interested parties” at each hearing are 
representatives of manufacturers of the 
products under consideration. That they 
are truly interested no one doubts, for 
the results of these hearings have an 
important effect on the operation of 
their businesses. But consumers are, or 
should be, no less concerned. Although 
standards are being made by the FDA 
with little fanfare or publicity, and most 
consumers know nothing about their ex- 
istence, upon those standards depend the 
composition and purity of increasing 
amounts of the foods being sold. 

With this in mind, Consumers Union 
has sent representatives to place into 
the record of many food standards hear- 
ings our interpretation of the clause in 
the Food & Drug Act which states that 
standards of quality and identity shall 
be established which will “promote hon- 
esty and fair dealing in the interest of 
consumers.” In recent hearings, CU's 
has generally been almost the only non- 
government consumer testimony pre- 
sented. 

Because we believe that consumers 
should know about the problems com- 
ing up in connection with these hear- 
ings, we shall from time to time print 
news of them here. 


CHOCOLATE. Violent differences of 
opinion developed among witnesses for 
the chocolate industry at hearings held 
by the FDA, which began December 9. 
There was disagreement on what the 
consumer does or does not know about 
chocolates; what the consumer wants; 
what is the best way it can be given 
to him. 

Our recommendations, simple and di- 
rect though they seemed, were opposed 
by most of the industry: 

1. That the minimum requirement for 
sweet chocolate be placed sufficiently 
high so that the consumer can distin- 
guish it from milk chocolate (which 
coatings with a low-chocolate content 
simulate in appearance). 


2. That coatings or bars having less 
than 15% cacao be called “chocolate 
flavored,” or some other descriptive term, 
to indicate that they are inferior in 
chocolate content to sweet chocolate. 


3. That there be a minimum standard 
set for a product commonly known as 
“semi-sweet chocolate,” which would ef- 
fectively distinguish it from sweet. 

4. That whole milk of normal com- 
position be used in the manufacture of 
milk chocolate. 


5. That chocolate or cocoa made with 
fats other than cacao fat be clearly 
labeled, so that the consumer will know 
what he is buying. 


On the last point there was much 
heated discussion, although we failed 
to see the validity of the points raised 
by manufacturers who such 
clear labeling. Any attempt to camou- 
flage a product by assigning to it a 
“common or usual name” practically un- 
known to consumers—in this case “cocoa 
coating’—seems to us an evasion of 
the Food & Drug Act, and as such en- 
tirely out of place in the establishment 
of standards. 


opposed 


DIETARY FOODS. Most hearings held 
before the FDA relate to individual food 
products, clearly identified. Those on 
Dietary Foods, begun October 7, were 
unique in covering a class of foods 
vaguely familiar to everyone in a gen- 
eral way, but not yet satisfactorily or 
clearly defined. 


According to proposed standards, diet- 
ary foods are those represented for use 
in the prevention, diagnosis, cure or miti- 
gation of disease; in building up or 
reducing body weight; by infants, con- 
valescents or aged people; in preventing 
or correcting dietary deficiency. Most 
of these classifications are open to wide 
interpretations. Consumers Union has 
urged that the following be used as a 
basis: 

1. All foods which make dietary claims 
should be included under the regulations, 
regardless of whether the claims are 
made on the package or in some other 
form of advertising. 

2. All foods making claims of superior 
vitamin or mineral content, whether the 
vitamins or minerals referred to are 
natural components of the foods or are 
added, should be subject to dietary food 
requirements. 
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the 
permitted for 


3. No 


requirements 


exception from labeling 
should be 
dietary foods bearing on their label some 
statement to the effect that they are to 
be used under the direction of a physi- 
Many who 


products do so without 


cian. people buy such 
consulting a 
physician, and they should be able to 
make comparisons through proper label- 
ing. Besides, as was pointed out at the 
hearings, physicians are as eager as lay- 
men to find out the vitamin and mineral 
content of proprietary products. 

1. Diet supplements—such as vitamin 
pills and should 


under the scope of the regulations, since 


cod-liver oil come 
they are a part of many diets. 

Now as to the regulations themselves. 
The proposal as submitted by the FDA 
was to require a statement on such foods 
of the proportion of the daily require- 

the 
contained in a given 


ment ot common vitamins and 


minerals amount. 
This represents a great advance over the 
old any 


was 


practice, where, if statement 


made, it was in terms of units of 
vitamins or milligrams of njinerals only. 
CU asked that both types of statement 
the label, daily 


many vitamins 


be included on since 


requirements of and 
minerals are not yet clearly established, 
and the informed consumer or the physi- 
cian may wish to consume or prescribe 


different amounts than those fixed in the 


regulation. Thus, a typical label of a 
dietary food would read something like 
the following, if CU’s suggestion were 
followed: 

One level tablespoon contains 2,000 
U.S.P. units (one-half the minimum daily 
requirerent) of vitamin A; 150 U.S.P. 
units (three-fifths the minimum daily re- 


quirement) of vitamin B,; 400 U.S.P. units 
(the full minimum daily requirement) of 
vitamin D: and 5 milligrams (one-half the 
minimum daily requirement) of iron. 


Another of the government proposals, 


opposed by CU as well as many others, 


was to exempt milk from a declaration 
of the proportion of minimum daily 
requirement of vitamin D, on the basis 


that the irradiation process as commonly 
used supplies only 135 units per quart. 
We could see no valid reason why such 
an exception should be made, since milk 
can be and is made with 400 units to the 
quart both by a fortification process (see 
CU Reports, February 1940; and by a 
new of irradiation. 

Regulations on this subject are to be 
expected within the next six months. 


process 


FLOUR. In line with the current trend 
toward the fortification of food products 
with and part of 
the consumer defense program, the FDA 
reopened its flour standards hearings to 
take evidence on the fortification of white 
flour. consumers, 


vitamins minerals as 


Agreement 
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among 


government and industry that it should 
be done was pretty general. The only 
points of difference were the ingredients 
to be added and the degree of fortifica- 
tion. 

CU’s usual position is against the in- 
our 
approval of fortification in the present 
instance was based on the following: 

l. White flour has largely 
deprived of its vitamin and mineral con- 
tent through modern refining methods; 
but dietary habits of the American public 


discriminate fortification of foods: 


been 


are firmly established and, although 
attempts have been made, it would be 


dificult to turn people back to the use 
of whole-wheat flour. 

2. There is a widespread deficiency of 
some the B 
plex ) the Ameri- 
can diet, particularly among low-income 


vitamins (especially com- 


and some minerals in 


groups. 


3. Flour contributes a large propor- 
tion of the caloric intake among low- 
and high-income groups alike, so that 


if any food is to be fortified, flour would 
be the logical choice. 

CU recommended, therefore, the addi- 
flour of all the 
constituents of whole-wheat flour 
it is commercially feasible to add, in at 


tion to refined normal 


which 


least the amounts normally present in 
whole-wheat flour. Commercial feasibil- 
ity would depend not only on availability 
of the supplements, but also on the cost 
of addition. that 
vitamin B,, nicotinic acid, iron and cal- 
could be added without 
substantial price increase, and the addi- 


Thus, we suggested 


clum causing 
tion of these should be compulsory before 
a flour could be termed “fortified.” 

We urged the adoption of a standard 
name for all fortified flour, which would 
be simple and descriptive, and would 
not lend itself to overexploitation. And 
we argued that no label claims should 
be permitted which would 
sumers the feeling that, in using such 


give con- 
fortified flour, they could neglect the rest 
of their diets. 

We spoke against permission to label 
with a higher vitamin or mineral con- 
tent than that prescribed in the standard. 
Our stand was taken to prevent the pro- 
motion of flour as an _ indiscriminate 
vehicle for medication rather than as a 
staple food. 

Many government and independent wit- 
nesses supported CU’s stand in whole or 
in part. It is to be hoped that the final 
regulations will lead the way to import- 
ant improvements in the American diet. 
Recent news stories indicate that millers 
are prepared to proceed with fortification 
of flours as soon as the final regulations 
have been promulgated and it is to be 
hoped that the delay here will not be 
long, either. 





USE YOUR GUIDE 


CU’s Buying Guide is no bookshelf 
ornament. Make it work for you. In 
this column we will remind you nou 


and then of timely Buying Guide 


material. 


®@ Read the report on vitamins and colds 


in this issue—ond then read what the 
Buying Guide says about 

COLDS Page 135 
COUGHS Page 139 
POULTICES & SALVES Page 148 
@ Snow scenes beguile photographers, 


are often hard to take. 
ing Guide's report on 


EXPOSURE METERS 


Read the Buy- 


Page 312 


DONSUMERS UNION 


17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


| am enclosing $ for which please 
send me the material | have checked 
below: 














“Wines 
50¢. 


& Liquors,” 1941 Edition— 


“How to Buy Furs"-—50¢. 


Bound Volume of the Reports, 1940 
Issues—$2.50. 


Bound Volumes, 1936-37, 1938, 1939 


—each $2. (Check year.) 


| Complete Set of Bound Volumes— 
$7. 


|] Any Three Bound Volumes—$5. 


"Science in the Service of the Con- 
sumer''—$!. 


“Look Before You Cook''—Price to 


CU Members, $!.50. 


{_] “Good Health & Bad Medicine," by 
Harold Aaron, M.D.—Price to CU 
Members, $1.50. 


“False Security,” by Bernarc J. Reis 
—Special Price, $1. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
2SP1 
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Cumulative Index 


Each issue of the Reports contains this 
cumulative index listing all principal ma- 
terial carried since the publication of 
the 1941 Buying Guide issue. By sup- 
plementing the Buying Guide index with 
the index in the Reports af any given 
time, members can instantly locate cur- 
rent material and keep abreast of any 
changes resulting from new tests or new 
data. Page numbers run consecutively be- 
ginning with the January 1941 issue. 
Numbers through 28 refer to that issue; 
over 28, to the February issue. 

Reports starred replace material in the 
1941 Buying Guide. 





Applesauce, canned 46 
Aspirin 12 
Automobiles, 194! models* 33 
Blankets, part-wool 5 
Bleaches, household 22 
Colds 

—and gelatine 24 

—and vitamins . . 48 
Fluorescent lighting iS || 
Furniture, wood, finishing 47 
Gelatine, Knox 24 
Grapefruit juice, canned* 44 
Minerals (diet) 49 
Orange juice, canned 44 
Radio sets, how to buy 18 
Sheets* 9 
Ski equipment* ;, 13 
Teeth, how to brush 23 
Tomato catsup 46 
Towels, bath* 7 
Vitamins 

—and colds ; ; 48 

—Vitamin C in grapefruit juice 44 

—Vitamin C in orange juice 44 

















SONSUMERS UNION 


17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 
I enclose $3.50 for which please 


[] Enter me as a member of Consum- 
ers Union and send me the Reports 
Be for one year. 





|] Renew my membership for one year. 


I enclose $4 for which please 


[] Enter me as a member and send me 
the Reports and the weekly news- 
letter for one year. 

] Renew my membership for one year 
and send me the weekly newsletter 
to run concurrently with the 
Reports. 


I enclose 50¢ for which please 


[] Send me the weekly newsletter for 
the duration of my CU member- 
ship (up to one year). 


I enclose $1 for which please 


(] Enter my subscription to the weekly 
newsletter for one year. 


| agree to keep confidential all material 
so designated. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


2Cul 
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UAW & Ford: Labor's Biggest Drive 


T LEAST twice in the past few weeks, 
A the Ford Motor Co. has taken news- 
paper space to put the public straight on 
its labor policy. Steadily, for the past 
few months, the United Auto Workers 
Union (CIO) has fought to organize the 
113,000 Ford wage earners. It’s one of 
the biggest drives in labor history. 

What are the facts in the case? On 
what side should consumers stand? 

The union’s immediate organizing pro- 
gram is directed against three main griev- 
ances: low wages and speed-up; lack of 
job security; illegal anti-union activity. 


WAGES. Ford wages, the company has 
stated, average $1,629.05 per year. The 
average annual wage of all U. S. workers 
is $841 per year. Are Ford employees, 
therefore, twice as well off as the average? 

Unquestionably, Ford workers are 
better off than sharecroppers or cannery 
workers. But, objects the union, how do 
their earnings compare with those of 
other auto workers? The Ford average 
is stated by the company to be 90¢ an 
hour, which compares with an average 
wage of 95%¢ in the entire auto indus- 
try, including Ford (according to the 
U. S. Dep’t of Commerce, December 
1940). It is 12¢ an hour lower than the 
average paid by General Motors and 
Chrysler, both union shops. 

Ford’s annual wage mathematics are 
a bit misleading, too. Ford stated in a 
recent advertisement that he paid an 
average of 113,628 wage earners $185,- 
105,639—therefore the average annual 
wage was $1,629. But that these wages 
were paid to the same wage earners 
throughout the year has not been stated, 
and is, of course, highly unlikely. Auto 
workers almost never work a full year. 


JOB SECURITY. In an industry subject 
to seasonal layoffs, periodic depressions 
and technological unemployment, job 
security can be only relative. Yet one 
form of security does exist—the prin- 
ciple of seniority, based on length of 
service. In a union plant recognizing 
seniority, workers with many years of 
service are last to be laid off, first to be 
rehired. Even in non-union shops, em- 
ployers often consider seniority. Evidence 
is extensive that Ford has repeatedly 
ignored it. 

On August 20, the union points out, 
Ford discharged 74 patternmakers, all 
with many years of seniority. 

During November and December be- 
tween 300 and 400 union members were 
discharged with a total disregard for 
seniority, some having as much as 24 
years of service to their credit. In a 


settlement worked out by a Federal con- 
ciliator the company later agreed to 
rehire most of these men, but had not 
done so at the time of this writing. 


On Monday, December 9, 50 Ford 
workers wore their union buttons to work. 
The buttons were torn from their shirts 
and the workers were fired, the union 
charges. Ford says it wasn’t so. 


ANTI-UNION ACTIVITY. The Ford com- 
pany has consistently, for many years, 
fought union organization in its plants. 
In doing so it has violated not only the 
Labor Relations Act, but even more 
basic concepts of free speech and civil 
liberties. So flagrant has been the anti- 
union violence in the River Rouge plant 
that the Labor Relations Board has 
ordered Ford not only to reinstate work- 
ers discharged for union activities, but 
also to post notices for 60 days stating 
that he will no longer hinder employees 
from organizing. Systematic spying, 
physical violence by Ford service depart- 
ment thugs, and firing of union members 
were part of what the NLRB found. It 
also found unfair labor practices in six 
more Ford plants. 


In Ford’s own company town of Dear- 
born, an anti-handbill ordinance has for 
years prevented the union from distribut- 
ing papers or handbills to workers leav- 
ing the factory gates. Ford suffered a 
setback last December when a U. S. 
Circuit Judge ruled the ordinance illegal. 
The union is now distributing its organ- 
izing paper, Ford Facts, under the eyes 
of the same Ford service employees who 
formerly administered beatings to union 
organizers. 


THE UAW DRIVE. Recent NLRB deci- 
sions and the handbill victory have com- 
bined to shake the grip of fear which has 
checked organization in the past. 

So confident is the union of its 
strength that early in December it asked 
the Ford company to consent to an 
NLRB election. Ford refused, and the 
United Automobile Workers have de- 
clared their intention of petitioning the 
NLRB to order an election. 


UNION-MADE CARS. Cars manufactured 
by the Willys, Chrysler, Studebaker, 
General Motors, Hudson, Packard and 
Nash companies are union-made. 


* The unusually good record of the NLRB 
in the courts, where its rulings have been 
upheld more consistently than those of al- 
most any other government administrative 
agency, lends particular weight to its many 
findings against the Ford company. 
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The Docket 


Notes on government actions against misleading 
advertising, false claims, dangerous products 





HE following cases are selected from scores of government 
actions taken monthly by the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Food & Drug Administration, 


The Federal Trade Commission has issued a com- 
plaint against: 


The Thomas Management Corp., the Paul A. Thomas 
Trust, and six individuals. The respondents, distributors of 
cosmetics and medicinal preparations for the treatment of the 
hair and scalp, operate stores under the name “The Thomas” 
in New York, Chicago, San Francisco and some 25 other 
cities throughout the United States. Extravagant advertising 
claims and misrepresentations, the Commission <harges, have 
been made by these selfjstyled “world’s leading hair and scalp 
specialists.” Their rates are in keeping with their claims: $94 
in cash or $109 on the installment plan has been charged for 
treatments lasting two and a half months. 

The complaint charges that, contrary to claims, the re- 
spondents’ products do not constitute a cure or remedy for 
dandruff or an effective treatment for dandruff or itching scalp, 
in excess of furnishing: temporary relief from symptoms of 
itching and the temporary removing of dandruff scales; that 
the preparations, while having some therapeutic and germi- 
cidal qualities, will not destroy the germ which allegedly 
causes dandruff; that the preparations have no therapeutic 
properties effective in causing new hair to grow; that their 
use will not stop the abnormal loss of hair or promote normal 
hair growth, and that the preparations have no therapeutic 
value in treating baldness. 


Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Ine. The company, which the 
FTC finds is a Virginia corporation, has, through the use of 
various legends, statements and depictions on its containers, 
induced many persons to purchase its cigarettes in the belief 
that it is an English corporation and that its Philip Morris, 
English Ovals, Marlboro and Player's Navy Cut cigarettes are 
made in England. According to the FTC, these cigarettes are 
made not in England, but in'the United States. The company 
holds no warrant entitling it to display the British Royal Arms, 

The order directs the company to cease and desist from 
using the phrase “London W” or any other similar wording in 
connection with the advertising and packaging of cigarettes 
not made in England, and to cease and desist using any depic- 
tion or simulation of the British Royal Arms or the words 
“Special Appointment” or “By Special Appointment.” 


The Federal Trade Commission has taken action 
against: 


White King Soap Co. Soap advertisements continue to 
proclaim magic properties for soap. If a toilet soap merely 
cleanses you, it isn’t good enough. It must also make you 
young and beautiful, make your skin glow and sparkle. Fan- 
tastic claims also continue to be made for laundry soaps. It is 
still true that the only function of a toilet soap is to cleanse 
the skin and do it with a minimum of irritation, and that any 
pure soap is safe to use for fabrics. 

The FTC’s order directs the company to cease representing 
that White King Granulated Soap is the only soap with which 
fabrics can be satisfactorily washed in cool water, that it is 
superior to other similar soaps; that its use prevents fabrics 
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from fading or shrinking, and that its use makes unnecessary 
the use of bleaching or bluing. 

Concerning White King Toilet Soap, the order forbids the 
respondent from representing that this product will keep the 
skin fresh or supple, or prevent or remove wrinkles. 

CU’s last tests on toilet soaps (see 1941 Buying Guide) 
revealed White King to be a high quality soap at a fairly 
reasonable price, although equally good soaps were found at 
lower prices. 


The Food & Drug Administration has seized: 


Merlek Mineral Water (Lee Bros.). Seizures of this prod- 
uct terminated in a jury trial before U. S. District Court 
Judge David W. Ling. The charge was that false and mislead- 
ing statements had been made on the label of Merlek Mineral 
W ater, which was recommended for many ailments. FDA wit- 
nesses testified that its composition was about identical with 
Pacific Ocean water. The jury returned a verdict in favor of 
the government. 

This case is important because it represents the first judicial 
interpretation of Section 201 (n) of the new Food, Drug & 
Cosmetic Act. This section of the Act requires the FDA, 
in determining whether a product is mislabeled, to take into 
account not only positive statements made on the label but 
also the extent to which the labeling fails to reveal material 
facts which the consumer should know. 

The case has further importance. W. G. Campbell, Com- 
missioner of Foods & Drugs, has stated that the FDA neces- 
sarily would have to use Section 201 (n) more and more and 
would do so hereafter in every instance where it appeared that 
some material fact had been withheld from labeling. 








FOUR VOLUMES (53 Issues) FOR ONLY $7 


ANY THREE VOLUMES: $5 © 1940 Volume: $2.50 © Others: $2 


Here are the Reports right from the beginning . . . handsomely and 
uniformly bound . . . each volume indexed. You will find dozens 
of reports, valuable when first published, still valuable today. You 
will also find a running analysis of what was going on in the fast- 
growing consumer movement during the past five vital years. And 
you will probably find some back issues that you once had . . . and 
have wished to have again. Use the order form on page 53. 
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“The Facts You Need to Know Before You Buy” 


Bread & Butter} 


WHAT'S HAPPENING TO THE THINGS YOU BUY? 


SHOULD YOU BUY NOW? 


SHOULD YOU WAIT? 


HERE ARE THE ANSWERS--EVERY WEEK--AND WEEKS AHEAD OF THE NEWS! 


Within a very few days after you get this issue of the 
Reports, a remarkable new publication will appear. Its name 
is Bread & Butter. It's a weekly newsletter—the first one ever 
written straight to the families of America. It will answer the 
questions that every family buyer is asking these days: are 
prices going up? why? how much? when will price increases 
become really serious? what is happening to quality? what 
about rents? should I stock up? on what? 


WHERE DOES THE INFORMATION COME FROM? 


Bread & Butter is published by Consumers Union's staff, 
aided by a group of trained economists. Bread & Butter’s editors 
omb leading trade papers, industrial and government bulletins, 
reports on commodity markets and futures, and other authorita- 
tive sources used by business and government but generally 
inaccessible to the public. CU's technical staff has already begun 
special test projects to check quality changes and substitutions 
in products. 


USE ORDER FORM ON PAGE 94 


CU is convinced that Bread & Butter will give an authorita- 
tive, up-to-the-minute picture of what is happening to the things 
you buy that no other publication in America is now giving. 


HOW WILL THE INFORMATION BE PRESENTED? 


Bread & Butter will be written simply and straightforwardly 
as a letter to you. It will not distort. It will not propagandize. 
Mostly, it will let facts speak for themselves. And on the basis 
of the facts as revealed each week Bread & Butter will give you 
its advice on how to buy. . 


. what to buy . . . when to buy. 





CU WEEKLY ® MONTHLY ® YEARLY 


CU’s new weekly newsletter costs $1 a year (52 issues) if 
you subscribe to it separately. You can get it for as long 
as your present CU membership runs (up to one year) for 
50¢. New or renewing members can get the weekly news- 
letter, the monthly Reports and the yearly Buying Guide 
all together for $4 a year. 














